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FANNIE M. A. ARNOLD, 
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TO BE HONOURED WITH HER NAME. 


Flowers from Greek gardens, Fannie !—old turned new, 
Doric, /Eolic, Attic, planted here ; 

You made the happy sunshine, where they grew— 
Such as the growth is, have the blossoms, Dear! 
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PREFACE. 


INVITED by the eminent Firm which has published this 
volume to write “The Poets of Greece” for them, 
I might well have declined the task, both because of its 
magnitude and my unceasing literary duties. But the 
temptation of being thus gently obliged to wander once 
more in the myrtle-gardens of Greek Song was too 
strong to resist; and if my toil has been great, so has 
been my pleasure. 

In the times which are coming the classical languages 
will be less studied, probably, than they have been. 
Modern life tends more and more towards practical or 
scientific education; and although nothing can ever de- 
pose Hellas from her throne of grace and power among 
nations of the past, there is fear that the “glory which 
was Greece” will have less and less influence upon 
young minds. Mr. Froude, Mr. Lowe, and many high 
authorities do not greatly deplore this change; yet that 
which the epic and lyric art of the Greeks gave to the 


student will never be given so perfectly by any other 
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language : and if Plato were not still the greatest of 
philosophers, and Herodotus the best of antiquaries, the 
human intellect would nevertheless have to go back to 
Hellenic times for the most exquisite achievements in 
poetry’as in sculpture and architecture. 

These pages have been accordingly composed with 
the double hope of reminding the scholar of the variety 
and beauty of Greek verse, and of introducing these at 
the same time to the ordinary reader. A comparison 
of the poets cited with the complete list appended of 
Greek poetical authors, will at once show that no attempt 
has been made to go through that very long catalogue. 
The dramatic poets have been, moreover, omitted, for 
the reason that no proper justice could be done to their 
commanding merits in the space allotted; while they 
stand naturally apart from the epical, lyrical, didactic, 
and pastoral writers. I have attempted no more, in 
truth, than to pass down the ages of Hellenic song, 
mentioning with homage the names of the “chief musi- 
cians,” and citing from their music enough to give a 
just idea of its character; while many of the minor 
minstrels are also noted, and some that were almost 
forgotten, even by students, are restored to their poetic 
rights. By quoting the Greek text of each passage, I 


have hoped to make the book a “florilegium” even for 
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the learned—meantime, an English version under each 
citation renders it one from which the general reader 
may derive a fair view of the genius of Hellenic poesy. 
Wherever these translations are borrowed the author's 
name is given; where no name is annexed they are 
my own versions—and indeed the plan of the book has 
led me out of the pathway of most writers; by a road 
of considerable length and labour, although one made 
pleasant and rich by many rare and almost unknown 
flowers. 

Aiming chiefly to facilitate a wider knowledge of 
Greek poetry, I have not gone very much into points 
of erudition; nor troubled my readers with “readings,” 
“ schools,” and “eras.” One would not thank the cicerone 
who lectured on the date and history of each painter in 
a gallery, instead of pointing out briefly the loveliest 
and most worthy pictures. Large, therefore, as the 
labour of this volume has been, it makes but slight 
pretensions. It merely seeks to popularise, if possible, 
the wealth of the scholar—to democratise classical learn- 
ing a little; and if critics shall say, “He hath been at 
a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps,” that is 
almost precisely what I wished to do on behalf of those 
for whom I have always written and thought most. 


It remains to acknowledge my large obligations to 
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the “ffistotre de la Littérature Grecque,” by Professor 
Alexis Pierron, of the Lycée Louis-le-Grand; one of 
those excellent and laborious aids to: French education 
_ ‘produced under the direction of M. Duruy. And craving 
pardon ffom the. august company of scholars for the 
aia inseparable from the conditions of my task, I 
ie not without a. sigh, from verse to prose—from 


Helicon to Fleet Street. ess | 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 
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HOMER. 


FROM the unparalleled inspiration which poured forth the 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” down to Quintus of Smyrna— 
who very feebly tried to continue in Byzantine verse the 
“Song of Troy”—there are some fifteen hundred years. 
During this long life of Greece, her language was, well- 
nigh continuously, the language of the Muses; whether 
they spoke through the fresh morning airs of the Homeric 
hexameters, or the noon-tide iambics of Sophocles, or the 
soft afternoon pastorals of Bion and Theocritus, or the 
twilight murmurs of the hymns of Proclus. And into the 
beginning of this prolonged and beautiful day of Grecian 
Poetic Art the great light of Homer comes up as the sun 
comes. Rounded, finished, brilliant like the orb at its 
rising, Greek poetry seems born full-grown along with the 
first and greatest of the Grecian poets. Other literatures 
have faint day-breakings, rude ballad-beginnings, timid 
preludes upon the national lyre. Other nations practise 
with prose and break by-and-by into song. Greece was 
born musical, sweet in voice and quick in fancy; and she 


had her accomplished and perfect poets before any historian 
B 
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or philosopher appeared. From Homer to Tryphiodorus 
and Quintus the line of them, great and little, stretches 
down her history ; but the first is greatest of all, and would 
be equally greatest had he written last. The verse of 
Homer is sufficient as the voices of nature are. It cannot 
be imagined as being better or completer, any more than 
the noise of the waving of the woods at dawn, or the rhyth- 
mical beating of the sea waves upon the shore. It appears 
as though his Achzan faith were true—as if the Goddess 
of Poesy, whom he invoked in his opening line, had indeed 
bowed her brows to him in visible favour; and given her 
own heaven-strung cithara into his hands, ready set and 
_ tuned. 

Yet there were kings before Agamemnon, and there 
were poets before Homer. Perhaps there were singers 
of some kind or other upon this melodious soil of Hellas 
in the ages even of the Pelasgians, Dryopes, Abantes, and 
Leleges, when the language of Homer was still unformed. 
There must have been a time, probably a very long time, 
during which the migration which brought to Europe the 
colonising tribes from Asia was settling down, and pre- 
paring to make Greece famous. The speech of Homer 
and Thucydides, contrasted with the ancient inscriptions 
of Anadol, with the Zend scriptures, and with Sanskrit, 
is seen to be unmistakably Oriental along its course, and 
up to its source. The legend that Cadmus gave alpha- 
betical letters to Hellas, only means that they came from 
“Kadm,” te, the East. By-and-by the pride of Greece 
made her people boast that they were Autochthones— 
- “earth-born,” “indigenous to the soil.” The Athenian 
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women wore grasshoppers of gold in their hair in sign of 
this pretension, because grasshoppers were thought to 
spring ready hatched and chirping out of the earth. They 
called. every other people “barbarians ;” but there could 
not have been much distinction, for all that, at first between 
the early Hellenes and the races of Anatolia and the 
Levantine coasts. Homer makes his Greeks talk very 
readily and glibly to the Trojans and all their allies from 
various parts of Asia—lLycians, Dardanians, with the rest. 
And if this be merely the licence of the bard—as Shake- 
speare shows us the Prince of Morocco conversing in English 
with the Venetian Portia, amid similar poetic liberties— 
yet there is a passage in A¢schylus which proves that the - 
early close relationship of Greece with Asia was deeply 
felt and known. The queen, Atossa, in the “Perse,” 


dreams a dream, and says— 


éSoEdrnv pos Sv0 yuvaix’ evelpove, 
" ev Térrotot Tepoucots noxnuévn, 
9 © atte Awpixoicwy, eis Guy ponreiv, 
peyébe, Te THY Viv éxirpeTrecTaTa TOU, 
, >> , / 
KANN T aap, Kal KaoLYVHTA yévous 
Tautou’ matpav 8 évasov 7 ev “EddAdba 
KAnpw Aayodoa yatay, » 5é BapBapov. 
ftiscth, Pers. 181, 
It seemed two women of a stately mien— 
One in the garments of the Persians clad, 
One in the Dorian dress—came to my sight ; 
Of stature greater than the women now ; 
In beauty faultless ; sisters of one house: 


And one had Hellas for her dwelling-place, , 
And one the foreign lands. 


#P 
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There is no clear record of the gradual parting of these 
majestic sisters, nor any way of knowing how the seed of 
civilisation grew so quickly and richly on the west shores 
of the A®gean, while it produced comparatively little to 
the eastward. Homer speaks of the ages before the siege 
of Troy as if great cities and the ordered arts of govern- 
ment and society already existed then in Hellas. Yet the 
voyages of Jason must be half-mythical annals of early 
marauding and commercial ventures in the Greek seas. 
The tale of Helen’s flight with Paris, and the consequent 
war of the Greek chiefs and people against the Trojans, is 
probably but the poetic recital of an especially eventful 
specimen of this piracy. What sort of age it was is shown 
by the words gépratos and dpiotos, which prove that he alone 
was considered “excellent” and “best” who was the most 
daring robber and desperate fighter. The very earliest frag- 
ments of Greek poesy are, indeed, all about battles, and the . 
“Tliad’”’ duly keeps up the martial preferences of these 
primitive singers by its style and subject. Still the Trojan 
expedition must have been, after all, a great and serious 
event to its period, for half the Hellenic states seem to 
have been revolutionised either while the kings were fight- 
ing, or else during their long voorov—z.e., the homeward 
voyages. Other absentees besides the sailors of Ulysses 
had reason to say, as our Laureate has made those say— 
““ Is there confusion in the little isle ? 
The gods are hard to reconcile ; 
*Tis hard to settle order once again.” 

And all can judge how the double story of the war 
and of these long homeward cruises must have filled the 
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imagination of Greece, by the fact that Homer chose them 
before any others for the subjects of his two great poems. 
There were many mythical or legendary topics and estab- 


* lished poetic models to attract him ; for long before there 


must have been poet-priests to invent and consolidate the 
mythology of the Greek Pantheon, perhaps to translate 
Aryan and Egyptian theologies into Hellenic creeds. 
Whether Zeus and Poseidon, Hephzstus and Artemis, 
came or did not come from Brahmanic or Thebaid tem- 
ples—whether Narayan and Nereus, Osiris and Apollo, be 
identical or no, certainly many a genuine, albeit priestly, 
genius taught the early worship of her multiform and 
beautiful divinities to ancient Hellas. He was a sacerdotal 
poet who filled the green glens of Thessaly and the thickets 
of Arcadia with dryads and hamadryads, and made the still 
woods of Cyllene solemn.with the unseen presence of Pan. 
He or they had surely the Muses for companions who 
first suited to every incident of the year its graceful re- 
ligious fable—made out of the disappearance of the flowers, 
Proserpine’s descent into Hades; from the rustling of 
the reeds, Syrinx’s tale of peril and escape; :from the 
waving laurels, Daphne’s danger .and safety; and out of 
the coincidence of two streams of the same name in different 
countries, a love-legend like that of Alpheus and Arethusa. 
The daily life and common country scenes of Greece were 
turned at once into poetry and religion by this exquisite 
polytheism, which Homer found ready to his hand. 
Besides all this, he certainly had teachers in the art, for 
the hexameter and trimeter were invented. The strings 
of the poetic shell must have been long stretched and 
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practised upon, although we know so little about it. 
The andys, or religious poet—resembling the Brahman 
priest who to-day in every Indian village chants the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata—had been for centuries 
a great personage with Homers countrymen. In the 
“Odyssey” Homer makes Ulysses spare such an one 
named Phemius, while he kills all the suitors in his hall. 
We read, too, of the Lzzus, an ancient chant of an elegiac 
kind, probably half erotic, half religious, like the song of 
the Syrian girls for Adonis ; and in the same way, perhaps, 
figuring by a lament the departure of the bright half of 
the year. The Paan was a song of war of still more 
antique origin, for hard knocks are older than sentiment 
or the sense of beauty and pathos in nature. There 
seem to have existed a Hymeneum also, or marriage song, 
and a Zhrenos, or funeral dirge; and Thrace especially 
appears to have been the land of these primzval essays. 
To Thrace belonged Orpheus, the first name upon the 
poetic roll not utterly mythical, although whether Orpheus 
ever lived is very doubtful. At least this name gave itself 
twice to a school of singers and of songs called “ Orphic.” 
Muszus is mentioned as the disciple of Orpheus, but this 
is possibly a generic title. Then there were, it is known, 
the Eumolpides, or “Sweet Singers” of Eleusis, priests of 
Demeter, while the oracle at Delphi had its choir and 
composers. Agamemnon, in leaving for Troy, confides 
Clytemnestra, his queen, to a poet-laureate of the palace. 
Achilles is found playing the lute in his tent when the 
Greek lords come to ask his aid in battle; Phemius and 
Demodocus sing in the “Odyssey,” while weary captains 
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and lovely princesses listen delighted and respectful. All 
this shows that poetry of some sort was established very 
early, and, indeed, these bards were the only historians as 
well as musicians of their times. Thus, Helen, not without 
justice, is made to say in the “ Iliad” of herself and Paris— 


olaow él Zévs OnKxe xaxdv popov, as nat orriccw 


avOpwrroat Teropca aoldipor éocopévoict. 
12. vi. 357. 


All for my guilt and his deed, Zeus gives us a doom that is dreadful, 
Ever to live in the songs, and to be a theme for the minstrels. 


These same minstrels appear to have gone about as did 
the Jongleurs and Troubadours of Languedoc. They could 
have had no books or scrolls; the transmission of verse, 
however long or claborate, was oral; and none will be 
wonderestruck at it who has heard a Hindoo repeat 
thousands of “shlokes” from the Sanskrit, not one of which 
he ever read in the original Devanagari character. The 
Rhapsodist, as this peripatetic singer was called by his con- 
temporaries, came to be an improvisatore and rhymer on 
his own account, as may be seen by a passage in the “Ion” 
of Plato (ch. 5). Rhapsodist means “one who stitches 
together,” and the word describes the way in which old 
poems were doubtless patched, pieced-up, and kept alive in 
the time of Homer—nay, indeed, thus Homer’s own glorious 
chants were preserved, till the time when Peisistratus and 
-Hipparchus, aided by Onomacritus the Athenian, “edited” 
all the floating passages; after which papyrus handed them 
to parchment, parchment to paper, and so down to print, a 
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“seria és aet”; now a possession which the world will 
never “let die.” 

So, enough is said to show that Homer did not invent 
poesy for Greece. But was there ever any Homer at all? 
Is he a mere name, like Orpheus and Muszus, and ate the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey” only compilations of ancient frag- 
mentary song, stitched or strung together by Rhapsodists 
with such skill that the seams are not apparent? That. _ 
audacious question has not only been put, but stoutly 
maintained. Fénélon chose this very duology, the “Iliad” — 
and “Odyssey,” as something human which helped, by 
analogy, to prove the existence of God from its indubitable 
internal signs of unity and individual design. Wolf, how- 
ever, “denied the divinity” of Homer, and his pupil 
Lachmann declared there were in the twenty-four books 
but sixteen original passages of the primal poet, whoever 
this might have been. Nay! pushing this perturbing 
theory farther, the Wolfians refuse to believe that the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey” are by the same hand or 
hands. Their arguments are not very cogent: for ex- 
ample, the “separators” say that in the “ Iliad ” Cassandra 
is declared to be the fairest daughter of Priam, but 
Laodice in the “ Odyssey.” Crete has one hundred cities 
in the “Tliad,” and only ninety in the “Odyssey.” If 
upon such nibbling evidence the gentle reader will not 
abandon either poem as Homeric, he need not surrender 
the certainly reasonable belief that there was this great 
poet, and that he made both these noble things. It may 
- very well be that the fine taste of the Greek Rhapsodists 
and Attic editors patched the royal purple here and 
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there of Homer’s mantle—filled up the broken mosaics of 
his pictures with new stones delicately and critically laid 
in. But unity is stamped upon the general conception of 
these poems. The style is singularly even and equal: take 
out a hindred lines of either work, from any book, and it 
ds, unmistakably, wine of one vintage—gold of one assay. 
As a matter of probability it is harder to conceive many 


'”” different lips singing in such harmony, than to accept the 


universal tradition that one pair poured forth this ancient 
music. As a matter of sentiment, it would be grievous to 
rob humanity of the sublime figure which it has ever set at 
‘the head of classical poets, the “ Morning Star of Song,’ the 
“Chief Musician” of men. No! the world will believe in 
Homer—and it may! for albeit Niebuhr speaks of Plato’s 
knowledge of Greek history with calm, contemptuous 
patronage, yet Plato, and Herodotus too, within four or five 
centuries of the poet’s date, took him steadily for granted; 
Alexander carried about a copy of him wherever he 
marched, and would have impaled Frederick Augustus 
Wolf and his disciples for their uncomfortable suspicions. 
The two majestic productions came surely from one and the 
same rich source: the manners and dialect are the same; 
the morality, the sentiments, the touch, the cachet are 
identical. One presents the fighting times, the other the 
sea-journeyings of the pre-historic Greek age, and both are 
assuredly his for the honour of whose birth seven Hellenic 
cities contended. Did they contend about a myth? Do 
not credit it, good reader! This is one voice throughout 
which resounds in these magnificent chants—one hand 
which touches the many-stringed lyre into pathos or pzan 
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—one divinely-gifted heart which, in the dim first days, 
poured forth the diapason of this masculine Greek music. 
What manner of man the great Ionian was cannot be 
certainly known. Of all the seven rival cities which dis- 
puted his birth, Smyrna and Chios showed the best claims. 
He belonged past doubt to that Asiatic Greece which lay 
along the east coast of the Atgean: he was an Ionic Greek. 
The well-known ancient bust represents him to us as a 
blind, venerable man, the forehead radiant with high 
thoughts, the face worn away with the fervour of their long 
strain and stress. Such might well have been the aspect of 
the author of the “ Odyssey,” the calmer and more peaceful 
of his two poems; but the “Iliad,” with its martial fanfare of 
verse, and spirit that “saith ha! ha! amid the trumpets,” 
flashing the fire of war like the helmet of Hector; that 
must have been struck at red-heat from the soul of Homer 
when he was more like the warrior-poet stamped on the 
Smyrniote coins, and painted on the bas-reliefs of Millin. 
The freshness, vigour, and variety, the melody and majesty, 
the lively narrative, and the tenderness alternated with 
manliness, of the “Iliad,” have been noted very often, but 
sufficient attention has scarcely been given to the practical 
soldiership of the bard. His descriptions of engagements 
are not mere poetic pieces—except, perhaps, in the numerous 
single combats—and then even Homer writes like one who 
knew the “music of spears.” But he tells of the move- 
ments and array of battle with a minuteness which is never 
wearisome ; and at the same time with the air of one who 
knows the ground and the science of war. A recent writer, 


M. Nicolaides, native of Crete, has published an ingenious 
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comment upon the ‘strategics and military details of the 
“Tliad,” which is almost the first critical recognition of a 
quality running distinctly throughout the twenty-four 
books. And it may be remarked as an additional reason 
to believe in the poet, as well as to study his work, that the 
cutting up of the “Iliad” into these twenty-four books is 
what has chiefly made it seem episodical and disconnected. 
This was done to suit the convenience of the Rhapsodists. 
Homer most probably divided his poem into the Epilogue, 
the Action, and the Prologue. The Prologue ends at the 
forty-sixth line of the second book; the Action of the poem 
continues to the death of Hector, after which what follows 
is but an Epilogue or tail-piece. Viewed thus, the work is a 
well-proportioned temple of art, with porch and peristyle 
complete ; or, if there be stones inserted by other hands in 
after times, they do not affect the noble outlines of the 
edifice, nor lessen the eternal fame of the architect. 

The story of the “Iliad” is briefly this. It commences at 
the moment when, the Greeks being encamped before Troy, 
Agamemnon, their leader, and Achilles, the chief of their 
warriors, have quarrelled about Briseis, a beautiful captive. 
Achilles retires to his tent in wrath, and the Greeks are 
worsted in battle by the Trojans while he is absent. A 
truce is made to bury the dead; but when the fighting 
begins again, the Trojans, under Hector, the son of King 
Priam, still obtain the general advantage, pushing the Greeks 
to their entrenchments with great slaughter. Discouraged 
and in peril, they send to ask Achilles to come forth, which 
he refuses. The combat recommences, and Patroclus, the 
friend of Achilles, reports to him that the very ships of the 
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besiegers are endangered. At this moment the glare of 
the burning vessel of Protesilaus shines into the tent of the 
great chieftain, and Achilles permits Patroclus, his bosom 
companion, to go forth to their succour, wearing his own 
armour. The god Apollo strips Patroclus of these borrowed 
_ defences, Euphorbus wounds, and Hector kills him. The 
| rage of Achilles at this news knows no bounds. He would 
rush into the battle unarmed, but Pallas, from heaven, arrests 
him, and the fight is suspended for the night. He now 
determines to take part in the endangered war, and Thetis, 
his mother, the ocean goddess, brings him divine armour 
forged by the god Vulcan. He dons it, and sweeps the 
Trojans from the field, dealing destruction on all sides. 
Only Hector dares to abide him in fight under the walls of 
Troy, whereupon Achilles slays him with the help of his 
tutelary deity, who deceives the gallant Trojan. Achilles 
drags the dead body of his‘victim at his chariot-tail thrice 
round the walls of Troy, and performs splendid but cruel 
death rites to Patroclus. Then, winding up the poem with 
a strain of solemn pathos, Priam comes to Achilles to beg 
the dead body of his heroic son. Achilles is finally per- 
suaded to restore it, and it is carried back to the city, where 
the inhabitants celebrate the obsequies of their hero and 
protector with reverence and despair. Such is an epitome 
of the plot—simple and straightforward enough ;—but the 
fighting books are diversified with all kinds of episodes and 
incidents, strung upon the thread of the main purpose. 
And now, how shall the fine savour of this old wine of 
poetry be conveyed to those unlucky enough not to read 
Homer in his own tongue? He cannot be found, alas! in 
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any translation. Pope’s wonderful production is very pro- 
perly called “ Pope’s Homer,” for it is by no means 
Achilles’ Homer, Helen’s Homer, or Hector’s Homer. 
It is a marvellous piece of work, and full of beauties of 
its own; but as unlike the sonorous, free, and massive 
Greek as Sarpedon in a full-bottomed wig would be unlike 
Sarpedon in his emblazoned armour. The marshalled 
lines of Homer cannot be broken up into such clinquant 
couplets without loss. The long hexameter is necessary 
for the expression, and, as it were, makes a natural music 
to much in the sense. Take any passage for example— 
take the oft-quoted prayer of Ajax for light :— 


mouncov © avOpny, Sos § opOarporow iSecbar 
év 6€ pder nas Grecoov érréu vd Tou évadev GuTas. 
IL, xvii. 647. 


Pope makes of this—very elegantly and neatly, no doubt— 


‘If Greece must perish, we thy will obey ; 
But let us perish in the face of day.” 
Yet, beside the lost glory of the music here, which cannot 
be wholly transferred, something of the bold and ardent 
supplication also evaporates. Not rivalling Pope, but 
vindicating Homer, let us try if a translation can preserve 
the gradual passion of the prayer. It should be seen how 
the fierce heart of Ajax climbs, as it were, to the foot-stool 
of Zeus, demanding a soldier’s right with angry iteration :— 


‘* Bring us the daylight back, and give our eyes sunshine to see by ; 


Then face to face make us die, sith it seems that thy will is to slay us!” 


Pope’s facility and terseness are admirable, and what the 
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rhymed couplet could do he has done—but Homer cannot 
thus be Englished. The manner of the “Iliad” is even 
more than its matter, and it has been well written that the 
result of such an attempt upon the oceanic greatness of the 
Greek is like a cross sea breaking up and confusing the 
majestic sweep of long rolling billows. Chapman’s version 
is rugged, but powerful and rich, and, on the whole, the 
very best of the old essays at the vast task. In blank 
verse, which, next to the original metre, might most fairly 
represent the Greek, Cowper stands first; Lord Derby’s 
over-praised edition wants everything which a translation 
should have, except good intentions. Homer— Mr. 
Conington’s fine work and scholarship notwithstanding— 
should be done into the hexametric metre, which is his 
own, and which goes perfectly well with the genius of our 
language, as Longfellow has proved. The American poet, 
in truth, ought to have spent his latest labour of translation 
on the “ Iliad,” or, still better, on the “Odyssey,” rather than 
upon that most difficult zerza rima of Dante. “ Evangeline’s” 
skilful and eloquent singer lacks nothing but the antique 
strength which might partly arise from the task itself, to 
have given us a right noble version. An Oxford scholar 
and laureate, Mr. Dart, has recently published the “ Iliad” 
in this metre. His book is a worthy attempt, although not 
so high in achievement as to be a “success.” Yet, perhaps, 
the measure and style of the old singer will be sooner 
grasped by an extract from this translation than from any 
other. Below is given Mr. Dart’s rendering of the deaths 
of Cebriones and Patroclus, which in the original are told 


in these stirring dactyls :— 
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The sharp stone struck on the temples 
Hector’s charioteer : he was bastard offspring of Priam, 
Son of the famous king. For, while he was holding the bright reins, 
Full on the top of his face came the huge stone, smashing the eyebrows, 
Crushing the solid skull ; and the eyeballs, forced from the sockets, 
Fell in the dust at his feet ; while himself, as plunges a diver, 


Plunged to the earth from the car, and the fierce soul fled from the carcass. 
Loud, as he mark’d the act, thus scoffingly shouted Patroclus :— 


‘*Gods ! what a nimble man! How easy that shoot from the chariot ! 

Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are abounding, 

Many a mouth, through him, might be satisfied, diving for oysters ; 

Even in times of storm, from his boat-side taking his headers : 

Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his war-steeds. 

Who would have thought such tumblers had ever been found ’mid the 
Trojans ?” 


Thus did Patroclus speak—then rush’d on the corpse to despoil it, 
Like the tremendous rush of a lion first clearing the fold-yards ; 
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Then, with a wound on his breast, by his courage brought to destruction : 
Thus on Cebriones dead did Patroclus rush to despoil him, 

While on the opposite side leapt Hector to earth from his war-steeds. 

As on a mountain peak two lions, roaring defiance 

Over a slaughter’d stag, all raving and savage with hunger, 

Wage unrelenting war for the coveted prize of the carcass, 

So for Cebriones slain did these two lords of the battle, 

Hector, mighty in war, and Patroclus, son of Mencetius, 

Aim at each other’s breasts with the points of their murderous weapons. 
Hector held by the head to his brother’s corpse, and retain’d it ; 

While on the dead man’s foot did Patroclus seize ; and around them 
Deepen’d the roar of fight of the Trojan troops and the Argives. 

As with opposing blasts, when the fury of Eurus and Notus 

Falls upon some dense wood, in a glen deep down on a hill-side, 

Beech or tough-grain’d ash, or the long-leaved boughs of the cornel, 
And, as the blast drives over, the tall trees mingle their branches, | 
Rasping and grating together, or breaking, perchance, with a great crash, 
So, and with equal din, did the armies of Troy and Achaia 
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Seek each other’s breasts, and fear was forgotten among them. 

Over Cebriones’ corpse was the clash and the crashing of lances, 
Whizzing of arrow-shafts, that bounded in wrath from the bow-strings, 
Clanging of pond’rous stones, that bruised and batter’d the bucklers 
Of those fighting around him. He, mighty, and mightily stretch’d out, 
Heedless of reins and steeds, slept sound ’mid the storm of the battle. 


All such time as the sun stands high on his path ’mid the heavens, 
Falls on each army the storm of the darts, and slain are the people. 
But, when the sun stands low, and releases the labouring oxen, 
Then, despite of fate, has Achaia the best in the struggle. 

Dragging Cebriones off from the spears, in the face of the uproar 
Made by Troy’s foil’d host, they strip from his shoulders the armour. 
Then on his foes once more, in his wild wrath, hurtles Patroclus : 
Three times, dreadful as Ares, with terrible shouts, he assails them, 
Charging them home. Three times, nine warriors perish before him ; 
But when, great as a god, he a fourth time charges the phalanx, 
This, of thy narrow life, is the finishing effort, Patroclus ! 
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For, through the midst of the fray, to assail thee, Phoebus Apollo 
Moves—an unequal opponent. Patroclus never discerns him, 

Since in a pile of cloud is the deity veil’d and enshrouded. 

Standing in rear of the chief, on his back, ’mid his shoulders, the great god 
Strikes with pond’rous hand. Swim dizzy the eyes of the hero, 

Flies from his temples the helm, at the buffet of Phoebus Apollo ; 

Far, with a clash, to the earth, far away, ’mid the hoofs of the war-steeds 
Rolls that crested helm ; those bright plumes waving above it 

Draggle in blood and dust. They have never been wont to be soil’d so, 
Never before have dust and that proud helm been acquainted, 

Used, as it is, to protect in the fight the high face of a hero, 

Even Achilleus’ self. Now Zeus upon Hector bestows it, 

Gives it to him for awhile, as he stands on the brink of destruction: 

All, in Patroclus’ hand, does the huge spear shiver to splinters, 

Stalwart, brass-headed beam as it is; and, afar from his shoulders, 
Shield of ample orb to the earth comes down, with the shield-belt ; 

And from his gallant breast is the corslet loosed by Apollo. 
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Mind and senses bewilder’d, his limbs unnerved by the buffet, 

Stupid, aghast he remain’d. As he stood he was struck by a Dardan 

Right ’mid his shoulder-blades, with a spear from behind by Euphorbus, 

Panthous’ gallant son, who headed the youths of his own age, 

Both in the use of the spear, and in driving of steeds, and the foot-race ; 

Twenty the chiefs at least he had tumbled to earth from their war-steeds, 

When with his car and horses he first took lessons in battle. 

This man thus with his spear first wounded the back of Patroclus— 

Nor with a fatal wound ; and at once from the flesh of the hero 

Tearing the spear, he retreated again to his friends, nor adventured 

There to abide such a foe, though unarm’d, in the perilous death-gripe. 

He, by the blow of the god and the spear-stroke stunn’d and enfeebled, 

Shunn’d approaching fate, and retreated again to his comrades. 

Hector remark’d from afar how Patroclus, sorely disabled, 

Wounded by hostile steel, and his great soul cow’d, was retreating 

Back to the Argive host ; so, cleaving the ranks, overtook him, 

Plunging the levell’d spear through his groin, right out on the far side. 
C2 
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Thundering he fell to the earth. Loud, deep, was the wail of Achaia. 
Just as a stubborn boar is o’ermaster’d in fight by a lion, 

When on a mountain-peak they have wrangled in terrible combat 
Round some half-dried spring, which both have been eager to drink of, 
Until the lion’s might has master’d his snorting opponent : 

Thus, having ovefthrown many foes, the brave son of Mencetius 
Yielded at length his own strong soul to the weapon of Hector, 

Who to his fallen foe thus vauntingly spake and address’d him :— 


‘* Where is the boastful hope thou’st ventured to utter, Patroclus, 

Speaking of Troy’s wall storm’d, and her proud dames carried as captives 
Off in Achaia’s barks, far away to the land of the fathers ? 

Fool ! those dames and wall had protectors ready to guard them ; 

Hector and his swift steeds—steeds eager for war—and their master, 

First among Troy’s fierce sons in the use of the spear ; a defender 

Fitter to ward off fate. But thou shalt be prey to the vultures. 

Wretch ! all brave as he is, not a jot has avail’d thee Achilleus, 

He but urged thee to death, for he charged thee, methinks, when departing, 
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Thus: ‘To the hollow ships do not come again, knightly Patroclus ! 
Seek not again this face ere thou tear from the bosom of Hector 

Corslet and blood-stain’d vest, and bear them as trophies before thee.’ 
Such were, perchance, his words ; and thou, poor fool! wert the victim.’ 


Then with his failing breath, thus answered knightly Patroclus :-— 

**Tt is thy season to boast, and thou boastest enough. But thy conquest 
Comes from Zeus himself, and from Phcebus—they have subdued me 
Easily, as gods could ; themselves disarming my shoulders. 

If twice ten such as thou had encounter’d me fairly in battle, 

All had sunk in fight, and had bow’d to the brunt of my lance-point. 
Fate overthrew me the first : it is Leto’s son who has slain me; 

Then came of men Euphorbus, and thou standest third in the death work. 
But, take heed to my words, and ponder them well as I speak them : 
Know that thyself, proud man, art doom’d not long to survive me, 
Death and relentless fate are standing already beside thee, 

Doom’d, ere long, to be slain by the hands of the noble Achilleus !” 


Thus, as he spake, came death with its dark shade gloomily o’er him, 
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Flitted the naked soul from the beautiful body to Hades, 
Wailing its hapless fate, and the vigour and youth it abandon’d. 
Dart’s Iliad. 

In that passage there are many of the chief charac- 
teristics of Homer; and such is the nature of all the 
fighting. The great chiefs stalk before the rank and 
file, and sustain almost alone the fortunes of the day. It is 
the oligarchy of battle—the monopoly of carnage! Ajax 
is a battalion on one side, Hector a corps d’armée on the 
other, while Achilles, when he does condescend to sally 
forth, slaughters Trojans by the score. The combatants 
proclaim their own merits like Red Indians, and insult the 
dead with bitter and barbarous taunts, as Patroclus in the 
above extract. There is a thoroughly savage element 
about the actual combats, which takes us back, indeed, to 
pre-civilised times; for scarcely a great soldier in the 
“Tliad,” except Hector, comes up at all to the modern idea 
of “an officer and a gentleman.” Achilles, in the opening 
quarrel of the poem, rails at Agamemnon (his king and 
general, be it remembered), in this classical Billingsgate :— 


OivoBapés, xuvos Supar’ Exwv, xpadiny 8 érddovo, 
oure ToT és TrodEpov Ga Aa@ Owpny Ova, 
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réTANKAS Bupe. M1. i. 225. 
Wine-sodden sot, with the face of a dog, and the heart of a roe-buck ! 
Never once into the war, at the head of thy troops, in thine armour, — 


Never once out on the ambush, along with the lords of Achaia— 
Daredst thou to go! a 
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But Achilles is simply a beautiful brutal creature—the 
apotheosis of animal force and passion—an incarnation of 
selfish anger, only redeemed by perfect grace and bodily 
excellence; though his very courage is marred by the know- 
ledge that he has the protection of Athene, and of his god- 
dess-mother, who have made him all but invulnerable. His 
friendship for Patroclus seems of a dubious elevation, and 
his rage at the death of his friend is rendered more furious, 
apparently, by personal pique than devotion. It may be 
said that the words which he exchanges with his horses 
(Iliad xix. 420) prove that he foresaw and recognised his 
fate by the arrow of Paris. If his prowess be rehabilitated 
by this passage, his ferocity remains at least undefended 
and indefensible. He is exactly as Horace paints him— 


‘‘Impiger, iracundus, znexorabilis, acer.” 


No man gets mercy of him in war; valour does not make him 
respect it, nor youth win him to compassionate it. When 
he breaks forth at last “like a hungry lion” from his tent, 
he rages over the plain, inebriate with blood. A lion is not 
the right simile, for a lion has generosity : Achilles, in his 
grace and blood-thirstiness, resembles a panther rather, 
which slays for mere lust of slaughter when peril or appetite 
are over. Read the passage in which, after endless killing, 
he encounters and puts to the sword the son of Alastor :— 
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Oupod Sevopevov. I. xix. 420. 
Nor less unpitied young Alastor bleeds. 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty, pleads. 

In vain he begs thee, with a suppliant moan, 

To spare a form, an age so like thy own ! 

Unhappy boy! no prayer, no moving art, 

E’er bent that fierce inexorable heart. 

While yet he trembled at his knees, and cried, 

The ruthless falchion oped his tender side. 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 


That drowns his bosom, till he pants no more. 
Pope's Iliad. 


It is here Homer, his limner, who calls the Greek 6u ri 
yAvavOupos, “nothing sweet-natured,” and Homer keeps all 
his painting consistent and equal, so that wherever we find 
Achilles we find this same insolent and heartless ideal of a 
“fighting man,” the dpuoros of the ancient pattern. When 
the unfair gods have given Hector into his hands, and the 
glorious Dardan lies, with the spear-wound in his neck, 
bleeding to death, he pleads with Achilles to let his body 
be buried. “By thy life, by thy knees, by thy father and 
mother,” Hector entreats, “let not the dogs have my flesh. 
Take what ransom you will; Troy will pay any sum! 
But as you are brave and victorious, let my remains go 
to my own people.” Whereupon the arrogant conqueror 
—the cannibal, rather—answers— 


Len pe, KvOV, youvwy youvdteo, wndé ToKnav. 


ai yap Tas avroy pe évos Kad Oupds avin 
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4 
GAN KbvES TE Kal Oiwvot KaTa Tdvra SacovTaL. 
Il. xix. 345. 


No, wretch accurs’d ! (relentless he replies : 
Flames, as he spoke, shot flashing from his eyes), 
Not those who gave me breath should bid me spare, 
Nor all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 

Could I myself the bloody banquet join ! 
No—to the dogs that carcass I resign. 
Should Troy to bribe me bring forth all her store, 
And, giving thousands, offer thousands more ; 
Should Dardan Priam and his weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame : 
Their Hector on the pile they should not see, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 
Pope's liad. 


“Right well,” the dying hero sighs, “I knew you were 
iron-hearted !”” Once, truly, the strong and savage nature 
melts, when the reaction of rage sets in, and he sees Priam 
kneeling before him, kissing the hands which have killed 
the hope of Troy, and imploring that the precious body 
may be surrendered. Achilles softens then, and it is well- 
nigh the only time in the “ Iliad” when he is not as hateful 
as he is fair, and as fierce as he is swift and splendid. 
Hector is the “ Christian soldier,” as far as such a type 
could exist before the strange doctrine astonished the world 
that we should “love our enemies.” He is even braver 
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than Achilles, for he has no charm against spears and 
arrows except the favour of those few Gods who happen 
to take sides with Troy; yet he sustains the fortunes of his 
native city from the first to the last with generous and 
manly valour. The noblest sentiments of the poem come 
all from his mouth. It is he who laughs at the auguries 
when they forbid the battle, saying — 


els olwvds Apiotos apuverOar Trept TraTpis. 


Without a bird his sword the brave man draws, 

And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 
It is he who is ever ready to expose himself for the com- 
mon cause against the most doughty champion offering, 
and his anger is seldom roused except towards cowardice. 
For that his patriotic soul has no manner of patience. 
When Paris, the cause of all the war, turns back from the 
face of Menelaus in the fight, the great warrior rebukes 
him very sternly :— 


Avorapt, edos apiore, yuvatpaves, HrepotrevTa 
aif ddedes Aryovds tT’ Euevas, yapos 7 arrodéoOan. 
kal xe TO BovAoluny, Kal Kev trod Képdcov Hev, 

h oT AWByv 7 Epevas Kal broWvov adrwv. 

#) Trov Kayyadowar KapnKopowvres *Ayazol, 


Unhappy Paris! but to women brave! 

So fairly form’d, and only to deceive ! 

Oh ! hadst thou died when first thou saw’st the light, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly, the scandal of thy Trojan host. 

Gods ! how the scornful Greeks exult to see 

Their fears of danger undeceiv’d in thee ! 

Thy figure promis’d with a martial air, 
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dares apioria mrpopov Enpevar, odvexa Kadov 
elSos én’: GAN ovK Eott Bin hpeciv, oddE Tis aru. 
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I, iil. 39— 57. 


But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
When thy tall ships triumphant stemm’d the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crowds stood wondering at the passing show ; 
Say, was it thus, with such a baffled mien, 
You met th’ approaches of the Spartan queen ; 
Thus from her realm convey’d the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords outshin’d in Helen’s eyes ? 
This deed, thy foes’ delight, thy own disgrace, 
Thy father’s grief, the ruin of thy race ; 
This deed recalls thee to the proffer’d fight ; 
Or hast thou injur’d whom thou dar’st not right ? 
Soon to thy cost the field would make thee know 
Thou keep’st the consort of a braver foe. 
Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, 
Thy curling tresses, and thy silver lyre, 
Beauty and youth, in vain to these you trust, 
When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Crush the dire author of his country’s woe. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad. 
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But when Paris, ashamed and reminded of himself, offers 
to engage Menelaus in single combat, Hector’s heart leaps 
up for joy to find his brother no poltroon: éydpn péya. He 
is mightily glad, for he harbours no petty feeling, and will 
fight twice ten years, if necessary, after that, for Paris and 
Helen. Towards the beautiful Greek who is the cause of 
such woe to his country, Hector is ever exquisite in manner. 
The few passages wherein they encounter represent him as 
gravely courteous, and her as in turn sincerely respectful ; 
and though we must not mistake their age for one of much 
“morality” in the modern sense, it is plain, from Hector’s 
well-marked deference, and the mild language of King 
Priam, that Helen was meant by Homer to seem no 


wanton “light o’ love.” Obviously 


‘* The face that launched a thousand ships, 
And sacked the topless towers of Ilium ” 


appeared to the Trojan generalissimo—one of a breed of 
sea-pirates himself—excuse for a good deal. Yet in his 
grave and dutiful speeches, and far different estimate of 
love, as evinced towards Andromache; as well as in Homer’s 
obvious preference for the gallant chieftain, we see the light 
of a purer principle very clear. Perhaps the most lovely 
passage of the “Iliad” is that oft-cited one in which 
Hector bids adieu to his wife and child before joining 
battle. It is this :— 
Aaipovie, POices ce Td cov pévos, ovd' édrealpets 
maida Te vyTriaxoy, Kal Eu’ apopov, ) Taxa “NPN 
oe écopat. Taxa yap ce KaTaKxtTavéovow 'Ayavol, 


Too daring prince! ah! whither dost thou run ? 
Oh ! so forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
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A widow I, a helpless orphan he? 

For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain. 
Oh! grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb! 

So shall my days in one sad tenor run ; 

And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

No parent now remains my griefs to share, 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapp’d our walls in fire ; 
Laid Thebé waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 
His fate compassion in the victor bred. 

Stern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead ; 

His radiant arms preserv’d from hostile spoil, 
And laid him decent on the funeral pile : 

Then rais’d a mountain where his bones were burn’d. 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d. 
Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
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By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell, 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell. 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields, the hapless heroes bled ! 

My mother liv’d to bear the victor’s bands. 
The queen of Hippoplacia’s sylvan lands, 
Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again, 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When, ah! oppress’d by life-consuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana’s bow. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 

Oh !. prove a husband’s and a father’s care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 
Thou from this tower defend th’ important post. 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host. 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain ; 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
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Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the field their arms employ ; 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
The chief replied : That post shall be my care, 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown’d, 

And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 

My early youth was bred to martial pains. 

My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains. 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 

And guard my father’s glories and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 

My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam’s hoary hairs defil’d with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 
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As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread. 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine : 

To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 

There, while you groan beneath the lgad of life, 

They cry, behold the mighty Hector’s wife ! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 

Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name ! 

May I lie cold, before that dreadful day, 

Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 
Thus having spoke, th’ illustrious chief of Troy, 

Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scar’d at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smil’d ; 
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And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground : 
Then kiss’d the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr’d a father’s prayer : 

O thou ! whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers! protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise, the Hector of the future age ! 

So when, triumphant from successful toils, 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserv’d acclaim, 
And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame : 
While, pleas’d amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy. 

He spoke, and, fondly gazing on her charms, 

Restor’d the pleasing burden to her arms. — 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush’d to repose, and with a smile survey’d. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis’d by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
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The soften’d chief with kind compassion view’d, 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 
Andromache! my soul’s far better part ! 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 

No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

‘Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth ; 

And such the hard condition of our birth. 

No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but hasten to the tasks at home ; 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 

The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame. Pope’s Honers Miad, 


The quotation is long, but Hector well deserves it ; for what 
can be finer than the strong soldier’s tenderness, the gentle 
manliness which he displays towards his wife, and that 
sweet touch of nature, linking the far-off day with all which 
is soft and loving in human spirits for ever, when he takes 
off his nodding helmet-plume that the little Astyanax may 
not be frightened? What can be more eloquent, either, 
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than the dSaxpuoev yeddoaca, the “tearful smile” of Andro- 
mache? Usage has wrought this noble Trojan much wrong 
in making the verb “to hector” imply, as it does, “to 
swagger,” “to bluster.” The chief talks fiercely and big 
at times, like the others; but from first to last he.is the 
Bayard of the “ Iliad,” “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

This identity in the personal qualities of the Homeric 
heroes is to a just mind one of the greatest proofs of the 
unity of the work. It is preserved through all the leading 
characters. Ajax is ever blunderingly brave—a “heavy” 
of the Greek foot-guards; a “beef-witted lord,” “good at 
need,” in truth, but with muscle somewhat cumbrously 
overlying mind. Paris is light, womanish, sensitive, grace- 
ful, and unstable ; Diomed, quick in council and agile in 
the fight—a Greek Paris without the feminine element. 
We are nowhere jarred by such inconsistencies as patch- 
work composition would have brought in. Ulysses, doubly 
important because he is the hero of the second poem of 
this duology, never once loses his character as vroAvpnrtis. 
He fights like a cunning man, and plots like a brave one; 
he has neither any cowardice in him, nor any imprudence— 
nor, to speak the truth, very much true elevation of soul. 
He is Common Sense in splendid armour—a mailed pére 
de famille ; wise, substantial, unvulgar, but as practical as a 
British tax-payer. The clear, broad lines in which Homer 
paints this favourite of Pallas—as also the companion- 
portrait of AZneas, the Trojan prince—are almost as strong 
as proof can be to the careful student that one and the 
same genius created or recalled to life the grand company 


of captains amid which these live and move. It may be 
D 2 
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seen by the “ Aéneid” and in “ Troilus and Cressida” how 
perfectly easy it was to identify and transfer such vitalised 
and consistent individualities. 

But the women of Homer must have due mention. 
First in beauty and world-wide fame—not in virtue, alas! 


comes that fair plague of men— 
“Enévas, Eravpos, édérrtols, 


the “causa teterrima belli” HELEN. Homer takes care 
that we shall know how glorious her charms were, and 
why so many Greeks and Trojans died gladly for their 
sake. When she passes out upon the wall among the 
old men of the city, even they chirrup praises at her like 
grasshoppers, tert/yecow éovxotes. They say, with effusior 
of admiration— 
Ov véveois, Tp@as Kal eixvnpdas 'Ayasods 
TORO adi yuvaiel ToALY ypovoy aNyea Trace" 
> ro! > 4 A > 9 54 
aivas aBavarnat Gens ets ara EovKev. 
GNA Kal Gs, Toin TrEp cova, ev vnval veécOa, 
pnd Hiv Texéecot T OTricow Tha ALTroLTO. 
ff, iii, 155. 
. Sure ’tis no marvel that Troy and the well-greaved men of Achaia 
All this while should struggle and bleed for a woman like that one! 
Awfully lovely she is, and like the immortals to look on; 


Still, it were well she went back in the ships with her terrible beauty, 
Rather than tarry, a curse upon us, and our children hereafter. 


And Helen—her history notwithstanding, and notwith- 
standing that she has to look out from the Trojan wall and 
point below it to Menelaus, her deserted husband—is in 
Homer no wanton, but a gentle, though sinful, and sor- 


rgwful dame. Priam comforts her with pious words about 
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the “power of the gods;” Hector is, as has been said, 
invariably respectful and polite; Antenor, and all the 
chiefs—full allowance being made for the laxer morality 
of the old days—are still particularly tender and pitiful 
towards het, as if Priam’s view of the matter were upon 
all their minds— 


ovre pot aitin éoot, Aeou vu poe aitvoe evo. 
I, iii. 160, 


Tis not you are the cause—the gods are the cause—the gods only. 
Her best plea for consideration throughout the carnage 
which takes place around and on account of her, is, that 
she never forgives herself. Others may see in her but 
the victim of the will of Zeus—she for herself is deeply 
ashamed and penitent; even in her tenderest passages 
with Paris, she retains enough of the Greek princess in 
her to upbraid him for his cowardice and to regret her 
guilt; while before Hector’s face she abases herself 
into the dust with the agony of self-reproach, and pours 
out all a woman’s burning pity for her thousands of 
bleeding victims. In the “Odyssey” these qualities in 
her, so carefully emphasised by the great artist, have 
brought her as much peace of mind as the dreadful war 
can have left. She is discovered to us restored, and 
not without honour and happiness, to the court of her 
husband Menelaus—modest, hospitable, but high-serious 
with her past shame and present forgiveness. Very 
tender and full of a later wisdom are those last words 
of Helen in the “ Odyssey "— 

&vO ddXat Tpwal Airy’ éxwxvoy abtap éuov Kip 

xaip’, rel 75n yor xpadin térpamrro véec Oat 
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dp olxovd’, drnv 8é peréotevov, hv "Adpodirn 
day’, Gre pw Hryaye Ketoe ids aro tratpibos ains, 
maida T éunv voadrocapévny Odrapov Te TrocLW TE 


ov tev Sevopevov, or Ap dpévas ovre tt eldos. 
: Od. iv. 261. 


Troy and the Trojan dames were sad. But I then the rather 

Gladdened, because my heart was turned to sail the sea over 

Back to my home—for I mourned the sweet mischief the goddess had 

done me, 

Aphrodite the strong, in tempting me far from my country, 

Far from my child, my home—far, worst of all, from my lord here, 

Second to no one—ah me ! in heart, nor in beauty of body. 

But, indeed, if virtue had its rights of precedence, Hector’s 
wife should come first. Andromache, shrined in the very 
loveliest verses wherever her name occurs, and heroine of 
that already-quoted passage which breaks the clouds of 
war like the evening star, is therein sufficiently pourtrayed. 
Andromache is one of those perfect wives whose instinctive 
honour and purity taught the world the happy lesson of 
such words as honour and purity in times when constancy 
and wedded troth were only being learned. None of the 
goddesses in the Jliadic heaven are so divine as this Trojan 
mother and wife, whose grace and goodness, pourtrayed 
so early, and belonging to an age so far removed, help 
us to believe that “sweetness and light” were among the 
most ancient of the possessions of the world, and, above 
all, of that sex which the other treats as “ inferior.” 

The morality of Homer has been a subject of much 
discussion in all ages, from Plato down to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Athenian philosopher, who drove the poets from his 
republic, makes no exception in favour of the Father of 


them. He condemns him for a theology where the Gods 
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are of like passions with men; sharing their angers; hot 
with their foolish factions ; fighting in unfair disguise amid 
their ranks; and even wounded by their spears. This, 
however, is no fault of the poet. He found the religion of 
his time anthropomorphic, and he merely turned it into 
charming verse. Nor is there always wanting an esoteric 
meaning in his melange of gods and chieftains. If 
Apollo favours Hector, and Pallas aids Ulysses, this was 
the old-world way of teaching that “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” Judged by the religious thought 
of later days, or even by the high and clear light of 
Plato’s intellect and conscience, Homer no doubt was but 
a “heathen-man.” The machinery of the blind singer’s 
creed is clumsy—his Jove is overmastered by Fate, and 
weighs the lives of contending lords against each other 
with no more power of control than a grocer possesses to 
make two pounds of one commodity lighter than a pound 
and ahalf of another. His heroes fight like Chinese braves 
for swagger, like cannibals for ferocity; and Diomed and 
Ulysses, upon a midnight reconnoitring expedition, kill 
sleeping men without the smallest compunction. But 
making reservation for the age and the training of Homer, 
his work is to be unhesitatingly declared as one of a clear 
and pronounced morality. Horace has not praised him too 
much in saying that he “teaches the noble and ignoble, 
the becoming and unbecoming, better than Chrysippus and 
Crantor.” He pourtrays his warriors very much, in truth, 
au naturel—they eat and drink, fight and repose, jest 
roughly or weep with effusion, like the sons of nature that 
they were. He is not answerable, however, for them, nor 
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for his uxorious Jove, nor yet for the tiger-like fighting- 
men who tear the spear from the entrails of their enemy, 
and deride him as he sobs and dies. But the chivalry 
of Sarpedon, the patriotic devotion of Hector, the perfect 
wifehood of Andromache, and the heart-felt repentance 
of Helen, with many a passage of lofty honour, and much 
sentiment, rich with the spirit of knighthood before 
its time, show Homer to have been true to his “divine 
mission” as a poet. For a real poet is divine, and priest 
of God by better consecration than any which the churches 
can confer. St. Basil did very well, therefore, to cite “the 
blind old man” as one who always upheld virtue and high 
ends and thoughts in life. To this chief merit must be 
added his radiant cheerfulness of mind, and simple delight 
in the world of objects and of actions—the true and glad 
Greek nature—in itself a virtue. He tells us of the Fates, 
the Gods, the scenes of camp and city, the joys and troubles, 
the tears and smiles of his heroes and heroines, with that 
serene calm which only the best singers have. He will no 
more be affected by the carnage of his theme than a river 
will be always stained with the blood from a battle. There 
is the melancholy, indeed, of early religious thought about 
him when he speaks of “the races of men falling like the 


’ and the awe of mankind's eternal wonder at the 


leaves ;’ 
“for ever” when he describes soul after soul of his fighting 
men “unwillingly seeking the gloomy shades below.” Yet, 
like the Greek he was, he turns for ever to the light—for 
ever to the lovely things which are in the world—to this 
gay, picturesque, sufficing, delightful, many-coloured exist- 


ence of mankind ; and though Jove sports with mortals, and 
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Fate controls Jove, the sense of some sweeter and holier 
avaf, of some more just and potent God above both, is 
rather felt than read in these his two grand pagan epics. 
Their style, as has been said, cannot be conveyed, for 
the old wine, in this case, truly bursts the new bottles. 
The study of Greek might well be undertaken were it 
only for the possession of Homer’s music and manner. His 
Achzan hexameters have the utmost vigour, puissance, 
and billow-like might and flow of which this powerful 
metre is capable. It carries itself with such swing and 
skill, that one forgets the art, which is all the while ex- 
quisite, though never finical. Solemn or sweet, majestic or 
simple, slow as the march of legions, or fiery as the charge 
of fight, the dactyls and spondees roll along, their very 
syllables making the music to the sense, as if the verses 
broke—which doubtless most of them did—straight from 
the lips of the bard, while his blind eyes worked with the 
splendour of the vivid vision of each scene. The way in 
which the spirit of Homer thus drives along the rolling 
vocables of his Greek in rhythmic flood, is like the action of 
the wind upon the wide sea. The nature-like power of the 
poet is, indeed, his central quality ; he has so much to tell, 
and goes the nearest way to tell it, with no apparent art, 
and no pomp of diction but the glorious language of his 
race, and the poetry inherent in his theme. He possesses 
the qualities of a narrator sufficiently to excite and assure 
attention—but you must sit down and listen; he will not 
bribe you with artifices and surprises; when the action de- 
mands it, he will tell a message twice over, or repeat a long 


speech ; if one word serves his purpose, he will use it as 
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often as he wants it, not hunting for synonyms. He is 
the freshest, easiest, serenest, and simplest bard, as he was 
the first; the colours of his page are clear and strong as 
those of the dawn; the air of him is like the breath of 
morning moving over a waking earth; the light upon 
him lies like the light of heaven upon the highest alpine 
peaks—white, broad, beautiful, unbroken. 


The “Odyssey” deals with a theme as interesting and 
momentous for Greece as the siege of Troy, namely, the 
vootot, or home voyages of the Achzan leaders. It is 
‘easy to see in the early history of Hellas that the pro- 
longed return of Agamemnon, Teucer, Ulysses, and many 
other chieftains, led to all sorts of revolutions in their 
states. For his second epic Homer takes the adventurous 
cruise of Ulysses, or “Odysseus,” as he is always called 
in the Greek. It is many years since Troy was taken 
when we find Ulysses still afar from Ithaca, which he 
for ever desires to reach. Penelope, his wife, left on the 
island with her son Telemachus, is besieged by the suits 
of the princes ruling the Ionian Archipelago, who live in 
her palace upon the belongings of the absent hero, be- 
having in an abominable manner, and are, in truth, on the 
point of forcing her to choose one of them as husband. 
Telemachus denounces the conduct of these rioters before 
the Ithacans, and then goes away to seek for his father 
in the courts of Nestor and Menelaus. Ulysses has, mean-. 
while, been in many places, and last of all languishing in 
the isle of Ortygia, the residence of Calypso; but a reviving 
impulse constrains him to break away from the enchanting 
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goddess, and he escapes upona raft. The wrath of Nep- 
tune follows him over the sea in the shape of a terrible 
tempest, which casts him away upon the islets inliabited by 
the Phzacians. Alcinous, the king, receives him with great . 
hospitality, and here Ulysses relates a series of his past 
maritime adventures, which makes the “ Odyssey” a mine 
of delightful fables, as fascinating—but as little veracious 
-—as those of the “Arabian Nights.” The Greek warrior 
and mariner recounts how the winds have tossed him from 
peril to peril, from sea to sea; how he has been with the 
Circonians, reclined with his sailors along the sleepy rills 
of Lotus-land, escaped the awful clutches of the Cyclops 
Polypheme, lodged with King £olus, and the Lestry- 
gonians (classic cannibals), and feasted safely in that magic 
isle of A®ea where Circe, the fair and wicked witch, turns 
-men into. beasts. Spell-bound, the Phzacians listen to 
him—as does his reader now—while he descends into the 
very shades, and speaks with souls of the dead, athirst 
for the scent of the sacrifices. He tells how he came 
past the bewitching but deadly seductions of the Sirens ; 
avoided the double danger of Scylla and Charybdis; and 
fled from the wrath of the Deity of the Sun, whose bullocks 
his companions had rashly eaten. All these tales of the 
sea, full of the flavour of strange voyaging—when the world 
was young, and anything might very well be true—follow 
one another in a charming recitation. We listen yet to our 
Greek Sindbad with an attention which becomes intense 
and youthful; and we forget to disbelieve him—we forget 
even Penelope and the wicked suitors—tracking these 
weird and wondrous travels by the lips of the cunning and 
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brave island-prince. It is Lotus-land of the mind to sit 
and hear the long hexameters rolling, like the measured 
sea curling on the placid beach of the real golden-lighted 
Lotus-land— 


tav & 8s Tus AwToin daryou pedundéa Kaptroy, 
OUKET amTraryeiAas Trad HOEXEV OSE véecOaL, 
GN avrod BovNovto per’ avdpdot Awrodayourw 
AwTOY éperrTopevot pevéev vOoTOU Te alec Oa. 
Od. ix. 94. 


Whoso has tasted the honey-sweet fruit from the stems of the lotus, 
Nevermore wishes to leave it, and never once longs to go homeward ; 
There would he stay if he could, content, with the eaters of lotus, 
Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he was returning. 


We forget that Ulysses must return, and we awake half- 
sadly to a life where the charm of the fables fades away into 
their abiding lessons—where the Sirens are, as we perceive, 
the perilous pleasures of sense; and Circe is the ensnaring 
witchery of animal appetites; and Calypso is no fiction at 
all, nor Ortygia a mythical prison-house of temptations. 
However, the Phzacians presently send their guest away 
in a new ship, and lay him asleep on his own island, with 
his presents and property beside him. He wakes and 
thinks he is again deserted, and far from Ithaca; but 
soon meets and recognises his old servant Eumzus the 
swineherd, who reports all the enormities of the suitors 
to him, and brings Telemachus, by this time returned 
home, to his father’s side. The three concert together a plan 
for the punishment of the suitors, and Ulysses is intro- 
duced as a beggar to the palace among these personages : 
who are eating and drinking his substance and persecuting 
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his queen. No one guesses that the ragged stranger is the 
island King, except an old nurse about the palace and the 
dog Argos, which wags its tail at sight of its master, and 
dies outright for joy. The situation is here extremely 
dramatic, and the interest of the poem most absorbing. 

_ Penelope, ignorant of her husband’s return—doubtful, 
indeed, of his existence—has engaged, after all kinds of 
evasions, to give her assent to that one of the Ithacan 
suitors who can win the prize in a match at the targets. 
But the bow used must be the one which Ulysses left 
when he sailed away for Troy, and not a man of them can so 
much as string it. Telemachus obtains permission for the 
ragged beggar to try his hand; whereupon, to the astonish- 
ment of all, this vagabond stranger strings and manages 
the weapon with ease, and sends an arrow from it clean 
and straight into the distant mark. Now commences as 
moving a piece of description in the Greek as ever has 
been put in words, and it is a marvel that no great 
painter has yet essayed to fix upon his canvas this 
splendid and terrible scene of the vengeance of Ulysses. 
The hero strides from the shooting-ground, bow in hand, 
to the threshold of the hall where the suitors are revel- 
ling; and there he flings the mendicant’s dress from off 
his armour, and flashes out upon the princely robbers 
like an armed vision of Nemesis. There can be no better 
passage quoted to show the power and music of the 
“QOdysseiad.” Thus begins the twenty-second book, and 
afterwards are given such words as come to the author's 
pen, anxious but not able to convey a full taste of the 


rich pleasure of this Greek :— 
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Abrap 6 yupvabn paxéwv trodvpntis ’Odvaceds, 

arto & én péyav ovddav Exwv Prov 75é papérpnv 

lav ewrretny, taxyéas § éxyevat’ dictovs 

avrov mpoaGe Trodav, peta 5é wynothpow eevrrev’ 

“ otros ev 51) GeOXs adatos éxTeTéNeoTaL: 

viv avte oxotrov adXov, dv ov T1rw@ TIs Badev avnp, 

cloopat, al xe TUYw@pt, Trop Sé prot EDYOS "ATrOAXwY.” 
°H, nat én’ ’Avtivow iOdvero mixpov dictov. 

ToL 0 Kadov areLcov avarpnoec Oar Epedrer, 

xpuccov audwrov, Kal 57 pera yepoly evapa, 

Spa riot oivovos hovos Sé ot ov« évi Oup@ 

pépBrero: ris x olocto per avdpaat Sarrupovercwy 

podvoy evi mredverat, Kal eb pada KapTepos ein, 

of rev&ew Odvarov Te KaKxov Kal Kipa pédawvay ; 

tov § ’Oducedts cata Nawpov emioyopevos Barev ia, 

avtixpv § dmranoio 8: avyévos HAVO dwn. 

éxrivOn & érépwoe, Sétras S€ ot Exrrece yerpos 

BrAnpévov, avbrixa & avdr0os ava pivas mayvs He 

. Thereupon, stripping his tatters away, many-counselled Ulysses 

Strode to the threshold, and stood there, upholding his bow, and his quiver 

Brim-full of shafts ; on the ground he poured forth the light-wingéd arrows 

- All in a pile at his feet, then turned to the suitors and spake this : 

‘© Yonder match has been played ; ye have seen my skill at the target : 


Now I will shoot a shot that no man, I fancy, will better, 
Into a different mark—if I may—and Apollo shall aid me.” 


Straight at Antinous then a keen-bladed arrow he levelled. 
Grasping a golden cup stood the chief—a cup with two handles ; 
Deep in the draught he was, no thought in his mind of destruction ! 
How should a lord at the feast, in the midst of the banquetters, drinking, 
Dream that, one against many—nay, though the strongest of mortals, 
Thus could do him to death, and send him to sudden perdition ? 
Even as he quaffed, in the jowl the shaft of Odusseus transfixed him : 
Right thro’ the soft o’ the neck the steel point travelled ; his body 
Tottered, bent, and fell ; from his fingers the two-handled goblet 
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aipatos avdpopéow Sods & do elo tparetav 

aoe Todt wAHEAs, ard 8 cidata yevev Epate 

otros Te Kpéa T Omra hopuveto: Tot § ouddnoav 

punornpes Kata Sépal, Srrws ov dvdpa trecévta, 

éx 5é Opovev avopoveay dpwOévres xata Sapa, 

Wayroce Tamtaivavres evdpNTOUS TroTl ToLYoUS" 

ovdé wry aomls Env, ovd aAKipov eyxos EXécOau. 

veixevov 8 ’Odvoja yorwroicw érréecowv 

“ Ecive, xaxas avopav Trokdtear ovKér aéOXwv 

adAwy avTiacels* VOV TOL GS aiTrUs dAEOpos. 

Kat yap 8n viv dara Katéxraves bs péy Apiotos 

xovpwv eiv L0axy to o° évOade yirres ESovra.” 
"Ioxev Exactos avip, érel  pacay ovx eBédovta 

avdpa xataxteivas TO 5€é vyTLoL ovK evonaar, 

ws 8n od Kal macw oré€Opou treipat’ épirto. 

tous 8 ap’ irodpa idwv mpocédhn trodvpntis ’Odvacevs: 


9 9 
“@ xuves, ov pw et Epdoxed WTroTpoTroy oiKad ixécOar 


Clattered ; a gush of blood burst thick and hot from his nostrils ! 
Sprawling and writhing, the feet of him kicked the board and o’erset it, 
Spilling the viands and wine, overturning the roast meat and boiled meat, 
Mixing the cates and fruit with his blood. The suitors, affrighted, 

Sprang from the benches on this side and that side, and ran to the dead man, 
Glaring for shield or for spear along the walls of the palace : 

Not one spear there was, nor sword, nor target to help them ; 

Then they turned with furious words on Odusseus, and cursed him. 

** Stranger, thou shootest too well ; but this is the last of thy shooting ! 
Death shall have thee for this! Thou hast killed with thy villanous arrow 
One of the Ithaca princes, as noble and lordly as any, 

Great in birth and deed : for this thing the vultures shall pick thee.” 


Each of them waited, expecting the man would surely crave pardon, 
Saying, ‘‘ the arrow slipped,” that ‘‘ the deed was wrought maladventure.”’ 
Fools, who did not feel Death’s portals yawning to take them ! 

Then with terrible eyes broke forth the wrathful Odusseus : 
** Dogs ! ye did not think I should ever live to come hither, — 
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Snpou aro Tpwwy, dru ou KaTexetpere olxov, 
Suwnow 5é yuvaki rapevvalecbe Bralws, 
autov te Gwovros inreuvdaacbe yuvaixa, 

Ww \ , A b) \ > AN 4 
ovre Deovs Seicayres, of ovpavoy evpry Exovety, 
ove TW avOpwrrwy vépecw xatoTricber EcecOar. 
vov Suv Kal wacw oreOpov trelpar’ éfiprrat.” 

“Qs gato, tors & dpa mwavras tro yAwpov Séos elrev, 
[wamrnvev 5é Exacros Grn puyoe aimrdy SreOpor.] 
Evpipayos Sé pw olos dperBopevos mpooéetrev’ 

“ed pev 517 Oduvcers "IOaxnovws eiAndovbas, 
Tatra pev alcipa elrras, boa pélecxov ‘Ayasol, 
TOANA pev ev peyaporow atdabana, ToAAa 8 émr arypou. 
GAN o pev Hon Keitat ds alrus &rdeTO TravTwr, 
"Avrivoos: ovros yap éminnev tdbe Epya, 
v / f IQN 4 
ov TL yduou TOaGOY KexpNpevos ovde yaTiCwr, 
aAN adra hpovéwy, Td ot ovK érérXeoce Kpoviwy, 
o¢p "T0dxns xara Shpov eixripévns Bactrevor 
Back from the city of Troy ; and so ye harried my palace, 
Ravished my handmaids, and, I being breathing, ye dared to beset her— 
Her ! my wife, Penelope—her ! with your impudent suings, 
Nothing regarding the gods, who reign in infinite heaven, 


Neither believing that any man lived who would shrewdly requite you. 
Now for all of you—all !—the hour is arrived of your judgment.” 


Sickly their visages waxed with fear as his accents resounded ; 
Hither and thither they rolled their eyes to find any refuge ; 
Only Eurymachus gathered his breath, and answered in this way : 
‘* Tf, of a truth, thou art he, the Odusseus of Ithaca, living, 
Just are thy words, and nghtful thy wrath at the deeds of the princes, 
Done without shame in thy halls, and done in thy fields, without number. 
Yet this dead man here was the head and front of the sinning : 
He, Antinous, set us on to the worst of our doings ; 
Caring not half so much for thy beauteous queen, nor to win her, 
As that this thing might be, the which dread Zeus has forbidden, 
Namely, to reign alone over all thine Ithacan kingdom, 
King and Lord—having slain thy son and gotten his birthright. 
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avTos, aTap cov Traida KaTaxTelvete NoyNoas. 
vov & o peév év poipn réparat, ov 5é deidco Nawy 
cov atap apes Sricbev apecodpevor Kata Shor, 
Soca Tot éxmrérotat Kat ednSotas ev peydporow, 
Tunny apis dyovres éexoadBotoy Exacros, 
YaAKov Te Ypvady T aTrod@copen, cis 6 KE TOV Kijp 
iavO7 mplv 8 ob Tt vepecontoy Keyo\aoOau.” 
Tov 8 dp’ irddpa dav mpocédn trodvpntis ’Odvacers: 
“ Evpupay’, ov&’ ef ot watpwoia mdvr’ arrosoite, 
Soca Te vov Upp Eott, Kal ef TroPev AX émibeite, 
ovoé Kev ws Ete yelpas euas AnEatus hovoto 
Tp Tacay pynotipas trepBacinv atroticas. 
viv vpiv trapdxertat évavrioy née payerOat 
) pevryewy, os xev Odvaroy Kal khpas adv€en. 
adAd tw ov pevEec Ban olopas aimrby ércOpov.” 
“Ns haro, tov § adrod AUTO yowvata Kai pirov Hrop. 


toiaw 5 Evpipayos mpocepavee Sevrepoy atris’ 


Now he is dead for his scheme ; but do thou have mercy and spare us— 
Liegemen of thine and submissive—then we, going home to our houses, 
Thence will bring for whatever was eaten or drunk in thy palace 

Each of us twenty-fold back to thee here, a great restitution. 

Brass and gold we will fetch, and whatsoever may please thee, 

Only be merciful now, and let not thine anger o’erwhelm us.” 


Him, with a look of fire, the mighty Odusseus thus answered :— 
‘* Not if ye brought me, Eurymachus, all that ye have on the islands, 
All that is yours to-day, and all ye may ever own after, 
Would I for this hold back my hand from its office of death here. 
Deed for deed I will have my price in the blood of your bodies. 
Now, then, choose ye your way to die, and face me and fight me ; 
Else turn about and fly from the fates that I send from my bowstring— 
If, indeed, ye can fly—for I think my shafts will go faster.” 


Hearing his words, their knees grew loose and their hearts were like water. 
Yet once more Eurymachus spake—this time to the suitors : 
E 
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“& dlrow, od yap oxnoe avip 5be yelpas ddmrrous, 
GAN’ ered EdXraBe roEov edEoov 75€é papérpny, 

ovdo0 aro Eeatod tokdcceras, eis 6 Ke TrdvTas 
dupe xataxtelyn Gra pyncwopea ydapyns. 
pdcyavda te ordocacbe, nal avrioyecbe tparrévas 
iav axupopwv: ert & avt@ mavres Exwopev 

dApoot, et Ké pry ovd0d atracopev 75€ Oupdey, 
Ebwpev § ava dotu' Bon § axiora yévoto. 

T@ Ke TAY’ ObTOS aYNp viv boTaTa TofdccaLTo.” 

“Ns dpa pwvyncas eipvocato pacyavoy ofv 
yarxeov, auhotépwbey dxaypévov, arto & én’ abt@ 
opepdaréa idywov' o 8 apapth dios ‘Odvaceds 
lov amromrpoiels BadXe oTIOos rapa pater, 
év 5é of trate wike Oodv Bédos: ex 8 dpa yeipos 

, a \ \ , 

pdcyavoy he yauale, weptppndys Sé tparéty 

xamece SunOels, ara § eldara yedev Epate 

nat détras apixvTreddov’ 0 S¢ yOova TUrte peTaoTT 
‘* Friends, the man is in earnest ; he will not be stayed from his purpose, 
But while an arrow is left he will shoot from his terrible bow there 
Shot upon shot from the threshold, till each of us fall by his fellow, 
Slain in a pile. Recall, then, our manhood! Stand not to be butchered ! 
Draw what swords we have, and hold the board up before us, 
So, with its fence, let us rush in close order upon him! If one man 


Thrust his way past the door, he may come to the town and call succour, 
Then peradventure this shooter will pull his bow for the last time.” 


So, as he spoke, from its scabbard Eurymachus drew forth his falchion, 
Bronze in the blade, two-edged, and rushed with a yell to the portal, 
Waving it high ; but night as he came the watchful Odusseus 
Let go a whistling shaft which took him under the breast-bone, 

Plunging barb-deep in the liver. Down out of his grasp fell the falchion, 
Clattering he rolled in the wreck of the festival, screaming and twisting : 
Platters and food flew about, and cups whirled hither and thither, 

While the wretch hit this way and that his head on the pavement, 

Mad with the anguish, and struck with his feet the boards and the benches, 
Beating a horrid tune, till death’s fog clouded his eyeballs. 
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Oupe@ aviator, troat 5é Opdvov dudoréporow 
Naxtifoy érivacce Kat opOarpav S éyur’ aynus. 
"Apudlvopos § ’Odvojos éelcato xvdaripoto 

avtlos aifas, elpvto 5¢ pdoyavoy oft, 
el tras ot elEeve Oupdwy' GAN dpa puv POF 
Trépayos xatoricbe Baroy yarxnpei Soup? 
pov peconyus, Sia S¢ ornBecdw éraccev: 
Sovirncev Sé recov, yOova & 7jrace Tavtl pero. 
Tnréuayos § dmropovae, Mav SortyooKiov &yyos 
avrod év Audiwoue trepl yap Sie wy tis "Ayarav 
&yyos dvedxopevoy SortyooKiov H eddoerev 
pacydvy aitas né mpompnvél tinvas. 
BA Se Oéew, para & wna pirov rratép’ eicadixaver, 
"Ayyod 8 iordpevos rea repoevta Tpoonvda: 
“@ watep, HON ToL cdKos oicw Kal dSvo Sodpe 
kal xuvénv 1ayxadxov, él Kpotapo.s dpapviay, 
Abrtos 7 apgiBaredpar iwv, Sdcw S€ cvBory 
Kal T@ BouddrAw adda: TerevyjcOar yap dpewov.” 
Tov 8 arrapetBopevos mpocédn wodvpntis ’Odvacers: 
Next Amphinomus faced his fate, and ran at Odusseus 
Headlong, drawing his keen-edged blade, and desperately hoping 
If he might break his way ; but him Telemachus dealt with, 
Striking him quick as he passed with the bronze-barbed spear in the shoulders-— 
Right through the back it drove, and out at the ribs made its passage. 
Down with a crash he fell, full-front on the stones of the pavement : 
Nay, and Telemachus left him so, with the spear in his shoulders, 
' Dreading lest one of.the suitors, the while he tugged at the weapon, 


Either with sword or club should find hin helpless, and slay him ; 
Therefore back to his father he came, and spoke in his ear this : 


‘‘ Father, ’twere good I fetched thee shield and spears and a helmet ; 
Armed thou shouldst be for the rest of this matter, and I, having donned it, 
Armour will bring for the swineherd and cowherd, if thou canst abide here.” 


Answered him, under his breath, the watchful and mighty Odusseus : 
E 2 
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“ olae Oéwy, elms wor auvverOas Trap’ dicTol, 
a > 9 4 4 a“ a7 9 
Bn be amroxwhowor Oupawy povvoy éovra. 


Od, xxii. I—107. 


‘* Go for them quickly, Telemachus ! while I have arrows to stop them, 
Lest the dogs should see me in straits, and push their way past me.” 


Telemachus hastens to the upper apartments, and brings 
the weapons and armour, while Ulysses shoots still into 
the affrighted flock of princes. 


avrap éme) Nirop iol diorevovra dvaxta, 
Tofov ev mpos otabpov eiatabéos peyapoto 
&xuy’ Extdpevat, pos evotria TappavowvTa, 
avros 8 dud’ @poot odxos Oéro Terpabérupyvor, 
xpatl & én’ ibOlum Kuvény evtructoy €Onxer, 
lrmroupu Seuvov dé AOpos KaOurrepOev Evevev 
eiXeto & aAxyua Sodpe Suw KexopvOpéva yadne. 
. Od, xxii. 119Q—125. 
So, when the arrows were shot—each arrow a death for the suitors — 
Calmly he set down his bow at the porch, in the nook of the door-post ; 
Then about his arm a shield of four thicknesses bracing, 
Over his brows a helmet he fastened, dreadfully nodding 
*Thwart his countenance fierce with its black plumes of horse-hair, and each 
ee spear of bronze, keen-sharpened, awful to smite with. 
But Telemachus has left the door of the armoury open, and 
there is a back way by which the princes send Melanthius to 
fetch them lances and mail. Ulysses perceives the danger 
when some of them are already equipped; so by his orders 
the swineherd and cowherd go up to surprise and bind 
Melanthius. Upon this Minerva appears in the form of 
Mentor to encourage Ulysses, and afterwards perches upon 
the roof in the likeness of a swallow. The suitors agree 
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to hurl six javelins at a time against Ulysses, but Minerva 
renders the first shower vain, and the return spears of the 
four at the door kill four more princes. In the next 
exchange Amphimedon indeed strikes Telemachus upon 
the left wrist, and Ctesippus grazes the left shoulder of 
Eumzus; but Telemachus kills Amphimedon in return, 
and each of the others slays his man. Hereupon abject 
terror falls upon the guilty lords. They herd together 
and rush about, “like cattle when the days are long and 
hot, and the gad-fly stings,” and Ulysses, with his three 
companions, chases and dispatches them “like a hawk 
striking fluttering birds.” Two only are spared, Phemius 
the poet, and Medon. By this time the end of the bloody 
work is come and revenge is complete. Odusseus looks 
round, but none are left alive to dispatch. 


tous 5é dey pada travtas év aipate cab xovigow 
WENTEWTAS TrOANODS, WS T iyOvas, os O aratjes 
KoiNov és airytadov tromns Extoocbe Oardaoons 
Suctup éépvoay trodkvwr@ ot Sé Te TavTes 
Kvpal ados troGéovres érri Wapdbovor Kéyuvras 
tov pév T Hédtos PatOwy éFelreTo Ovpov. 
Gs ToT’ dpa puynotijpes em’ AAdXnAOLCL KeYUVTO. 
Od. xxii. 333—389. 


All, wherever he gazed, lay motionless, bloody, and dusty, 

Tumbled together and foul ; like fish that the fisherman gathers 

Out of the foamy sea, and hales on the brink of the shingle. 

There they sprawl, gills wide, heaped head and tail, and the sunshine 
Dries them where they lie on the yellow bend of the sea-shore : 

Just so the suitors lay, like a haul of fish, on the pavement. 


The debt so long due to gods and men is paid. The 
insulters of Penelope are no more: nothing remains but 
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to drag the carcases away, clean the stained floor, and 
punish the servants who had helped the princes in their 
outrages. This splendid and varied poem ends hereupon 
in the recognition of Ulysses by his wife. The last book 
seems to be an unnecessary and unsuitable sequel: the 
dramatic construction and moral interest of the “Odyssey” 
alike close with the faithful Penelope’s words of calm and 
proud love at line 285 of Book xxiii. What follows appears 
to be the work of another and a weaker hand—or must be 
taken patiently, as the last faint notes of a noble measure, 
dying slowly away, the better to break the passage for the 
ear from perfect music to silence. 


HESIOD. 


s] 


HESIOD the Eolian is a classic and an antiquary, but not 
a poet. A magnificent accident has linked his name 
through all the ages with the Ionian Homer, and he 
enjoys a kind of reflected light from the circumstance; 
but Homer and Hesiod are not so much to be compared as 
the sun and the moon. Standing prominent in the early 
times of Grecian poesy, he is, of course, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, and he has certain merits which are by no means 
to be denied; but the veritable affatus is not upon his © 
spirit; and he would not occupy a higher pedestal among 
his compatriots, except for his ancient date, than Dr. 
Darwin or Bloomfield among English poets. The resem- 
blance which exists between the style of Homer ‘and 
Hesiod is superficial chiefly, and limited to expressions, 
epithets, and methods wiich both in common borrowed 
from the earlier minstrels. The probability is strong that 
“the Ascrean” lived before the singer of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, although there was a tradition that he had con- 
tended with Homer at Chalcis for a prize; but nothing 
can be affirmed from the doubtful da¢a existing with 
regard to his exact period. 

He does not interest us personally like his grand 
countryman. Beoeotia, wherein he was born, was the Essex 
of Greece, vervecum patria, a land’ of dull folks and heavy 
atmospheres ; and Hesiod’s verse has something about it 
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of the fogs of Ascra. He was poet enough, nevertheless, to 
have detested the bucolic locality, situated though it was 
at the foot of Mount Helicon. It was miserably damp in 
winter, and burning hot in summer; therefore nothing but 
the business of the paternal estate kept him, he tells us, 
at such a place. By the style in which he addresses his 
fellow-townsmen in the “ Theogony,” they must have been 
true Beeotians, naturally suitable to the spot. He makes 
his muses say— 


Tlowpéves drypavdot, xan’ édéyyea, yaorépes olov, 
iSuev rrevdea TrovArd réyew erbpoow opota, 
iSpev 8, ctr OéXwpev, adnbéa pvOnoacba. 
Theog. 26—28. 


Hinds of the field, and mock’ries of men, living still for the belly, 
We can tell you lies that you would take to be true things ; 
Yea ! and things which are truly true, if we list to recount them. 


But it may be that the Boeotians were better than the poet 
makes out, and that their fault was mainly inappreciation 
of their townsman, for there are passages which prove 
him to have been vain to a degree—and at any rate, he 
himself has no doubt about his own inspiration. “Three 
celestial Muses,” he says— 


oxnrrpov eov, Sddyns éptOnréos 8lov, 
Spérpacat Onnrov évérrvevoay Sé pot avdiv 
Oelnv, as Krelouus Ta T Eoodpeva Trpd T éovra: 
Kai pe Kédovd ively paxdpwv yévos aiev eovrov, 
odas T avtas mparov Te Kal Botepov aidy deldewv. 
Theog. 16. 


A branch of laurel gave, which they had plucked, 
To be my sceptre ; and they breathed a song 
In music on my soul, and bade me set 
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Things past and things to be to that high strain ; 
Also they bade me sing the race of gods, 
Themselves, at first and last, ever remembering. 


However, if the Ascrzans neglected their laureate in his 
life, they paid public honours to him afterwards. They 
raised him a statue at Thespiz, and another upon Mount 
Helicon. They gave out that his ashes had put a stop to 
a pestilence in Orchomenus, when they were transported 
there, and pilgrims used to go to visit his tomb in this 
place. Thus Hesiod was well reputed with posterity, if not 
amid his especial public. What else we know of him is 
little, and it is not even certain whether he died by vio- 
lence, as was always believed. He had a younger brother — 
named Perses, to whom he addresses his “Works and 
Days,” and who seems to have been a somewhat trouble- 
some relation. Add to this dearth of personal interest, 
that the religious part of Hesiod’s writings is either dry 
catalogue or unrelieved superstition, while the didactic 
section of them seems practical and shrewd rather than 
elevated ; and it becomes natural that Hesiod bears no 
commanding presence in Grecian literature like the great 
Ionian generally coupled with him. He presents himself 
to the fancy of a modern student as a grave and quiet 
composer of very respectable versicles—with a sacerdotal 
mind, marked by agricultural tastes and tendencies ; never 
exactly “inspired,” but not wanting a certain skilfulness of 
speech occasionally, and power of expression, combined 
with a strong rural substantiality of thought, which unite 
to make the little that remains of him a portion of the 
roll of song that the student, and especially the historic 
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student, cannot neglect. He has no flights of imagination; 
his language, crasso sub aere nata, displays the Ascrzan 
air of heaviness about it; and he shows very little poetic 
art in the composition of his paragraphs—unless, indeed, 
time has done him much more wrong than we know, 
and broken up his labour into fragments. He never 
carries the mind along like the wave of Homer’s line, 
crested with its sparkling epithets; we follow him, rather, 
slowly and tediously, as if his verse were a ploughshare, 
turning up the fat clay of. Beeotia. 

Once or twice only—if, indeed, these passages be his— 
we come upon spirited descriptions, as, for example, the 


9 


war of the Titans in the “Theogony,” and it must be 
allowed that such exhibit a vigour of outline and strong 
trick of colour, recalling, in another field of art, the broad 
manner of the Dutch painters, who also gave themselves, 
like Hesiod, impartially to boors and theology. But he 
is essentially a moralist and adviser-general, and may 
perhaps be regarded as the inventor of the didactic fable— 
at any rate, as regards Greece. He introduces his poetic 
apologues in an abrupt manner, wherever and whenever 
they strike him. The subjoined is suddenly interpolated 
into the “Works and Days” after such a fashion, and 
gives a fair idea of the rather melancholy and unexalted 


morality of the poet :— 


DO lon mposéectrev andova TrovKiAOdeLpor, 

ine par ev vehéecor hépwv ovdyecou pepapTras: 
e >) Ul A / b > 9 Ff 

7 © édeov, yvaputrroios meTapuevn aud ovdyecot, 


4 \ Xv” 3 3 / N A 54 
pupero: thy © Oy émuxpatéws mpos widOov EerTre’ 
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Aapovin, tl rAéXynKas ; Eyer vd ce TONDO apeiwr 
A >] 9 g 7 A 3 S ¥ \ 3 \ 7 A 
7H 8 els fo ay eyo Trep ayw, Kal dodo éotcay 
Seizrvov 8, al « eOédXw, Troincopat, He weOnow. 
a&dpwv & bs x bédy mpos Kpelocovas avtidepierv. 
viKNS TE OTEpETAL TpOS T alayeow ANyea TAT Yet. 
Works and Days, 201—209. 


Once a hawk said this to a nightingale ;-— 

The robber had the singer in his claws, 

High up among the clouds, and Philomel, 
Trembling, and nipped in those sharp crooked talons, 
Bewailed ; whereat the hawk savagely screamed : 

‘* Why pipe, my friend? I am too strong to heed ; 

I take you where I will, for all your singing ; 

To eat you if I like, or let you go; 

And he’s a fool that fights against his fate. 

He loses, and gets shame, beside his tears.” 


The poem of the “Works and Days” begins with a 
brief litany to Zeus, strongly reminding the oriental scholar 
of the religious preface to all Sanskrit hymns and writings. 
Then Hesiod favours his brother with a dissertation on 
good and evil rivalries, and seeks to impress upon him the 
duties of industry and probity. He describes the suc- 
cessive ages of the human race—the gold, the silver, the 
brazen, and the iron age—that ever comfortless “now,” in 
which such weather as the abominable fogs of Ascra, 
and such folks as the Boeotians, were so much as possible. 
Amid these ill times and hard societies he counsels 
prudence to the feeble, but warns the strong that “there 
are gods.” He teaches, not without emphasis and faith, 


’ 


that “it is measured to each as each metes,” and _ his 
idea of an avenging Providence is even stricter than 


the Mosaic doctrine. “A whole town,” he declares, “is 
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often punished because there is one wicked man in it.” 
“ Thirty thousand watchful angels,” Hesiod declares, are 
detailed to observe the deeds of men in authority: and 
Justice, he boldly and nobly proclaims, has her place in 
heaven “ beside the right hand of Zeus himself.” A very 
striking passage, and one which will recall the parallel 
teaching in the New Testament, is subjoined :— 


THY pev ToL KaxoTnTa Kat inadov éotw éréc bat 
pnidlass rely pev odds, para 8 eyyvOe vaier. 
ths 8 daperns para Ocot rporrdpoev éOnxav 
aOdvarou paxpos Sé rat dpOv0s oluos én’ avriy 
xa Tpyyvs T6 Tpa@tov ern § els axpov teas, 
pnidth 1 erevra médet, yadeTrh Trep coda. 

Works and Days, 286. 


Evil is manifold and quickly reached ; 

Smooth is the road thereto, and nigh the way ; 
But the high gods do make us sweat for Good ; 
Strait is the gate to that, and long the road, 
And steep at first—but when the top is won, 
All then is easy that was hard before. 


After much of this not unworthy moral teaching—pro- 
longed till about the middle of the poem—Hesiod proceeds 
to descant upon agricultural works, and the days of good 
and ill luck in the rural calendar. Here his love of nature 
comes forth, and whatever the Royal Society might think 
of his farming, he paints with the eye of a landscape artist 
the rude winters of the Bcoeotian mountains, the green 
Greek spring, and again the joyous time of harvest— 


"Hyos 88 oxdrAupos T avbet, Kal nyéra rérruE 
Sevdpéw epefopevos Avyupiy emuyever’ aovdjy 
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' e ‘ UA , 6 aN @pn, 
THOS WwoTatai T avyes Kai owvos dpiorros. 
Works and Days, 580—583- 
When worts are yellow, and the grasshopper 
Sings his shrill song upon the tree—his wings 
Quick beating—in the toilsome summer-time, 
When goats are fullest, and the wine is best. 


Then, although he confesses himself no sailor, Hesiod 
proceeds to dilate on maritime commerce, the choice of 
a good craft, and the seasons favourable to navigation. 
Afterwards he falls into a very remarkable vein of didactic 
maxims, some of which are more practical than elegant 
in their character, but all very well intended, and fur- 
nishing a perfect code of etiquette for a Bceotian gentle- 
man, such as was Perses. The poem—if certain graceful 
snatches of music in it can earn for it this title—ends with 
a very bare and dry enumeration of lucky and unlucky 
days for rural and domestic pursuits, a kind of “ Ascrzean 
Tenant-Farmer’s Almanack,” probably the oldest specimen 
of the sort extant. It will be seen that there is not 
much connection between the various divisions of the 
composition, and those who have never made a study 
of the “ Works and Days” in the original may be disap- 
pointed to find a mighty classic described as so jejune. 
But such is Hesiod, although he must not be refused 
a sincere tribute for his moral teaching, which is well- 
meaning and pure, albeit melancholy in tone and sombre 
with superstition; and he has, indeed, left. in this rather 
disjointed little literary monument, “tricks of a master’s 
touch,” vigorous bits of Bcoeotian simplicity and quiet 
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pastoral feeling, which have sufficed to keep it existing 
and even celebrated. 

His “ Theogony ”—a higher work in scheme—is not so 
free from interpolations; and the side notes of grammarians 
and commentators have been obviously worked into the 
text. One even finds stray lines and passages of Homer 
inlaid with the Hesiodic material; and it is probable 
that neither the introduction nor the disconnected finish 
of this poem are by the same hand which wrought the 
central and genuine portion. Only the antiquarian, or 
the resolute student of Greek for its mythological and 
ethnological treasures, could pretend to speak of the “ Theo- 
gony” as a whole with any enthusiasm. The prefatory 
lines to the Muses are perhaps in the best manner of 
the old poet. After that exordium the main part of the 
hexameters creak and groan along, like over-laden wagons 
_ on the dusty roads of Ascra, burdened with the names 
and attributes of gods and goddesses, nymphs, nereids, 
dryads, and hamadryads, till the poet disappears entirely, 
and nothing is left of him except a catalogue-maker. He 
repeats—and perhaps did very much to crystallise into 
a faith such mythological tales of the deities—the quarrel 
of Uranus and his children; how Saturn mutilated his 
father and devoured his own offspring; how Rhea saved 
Jupiter, and how Jupiter, with the aid of the Titans, 
deposed Saturn—in fact, all that strange labyrinth of 
celestial fable, which must have made Greek orthodoxy 
far more forbidding as a subject for examination at Delphi 
or Elis than even our own Athanasian theology in the 
Divinity Schools at Oxford or Cambridge. The poet 
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dwells most of all upon'this mythic battle between the 
elder and younger gods and Titans. Here he truly rises 
to something like Miltonic fervour of description; and 
his gods—who, to tell the truth, are generally very 
earthly deities in attribute and tone—become grand and 
solemn by the vastness of the field of battle, the terror 
of its weapons, the awfulness of the shock of Earth with 
Heaven, and the picturesque nature of the combatants. 
The language is remarkably sonorous, and the images 


' imposing, when Jupiter makes his great onset. 


ovd ap’ éru Zevs iaxyev éov pévos GANG vu Tovye 

elOap pev péveos TAHVTO ppéves, ex 5é Te TAacay 

daive Bin»: dvd.s 8 ap’ az’ obpavod 78 am’ ’Odvptrov 
adotpantewv éorerye cuvwyadoy’ ot Sé Kepavvol 

ixtap apa Bpovrn te Kal aorepory TroTéovTo 

yetpos dro oTiBapijs, lepny proya ciAupowyes 
Taphées, aul bé yala hepécBuos eopapdryivev 

xatopévn, Nae & aul wrupl peyadN aorreros UN- 

lee 58 YOwy aca Kai ‘Nxeavoio pécOpa, 

movros & atpuyetos: Tous & duderre Oeppos airy) 


Then Zeus let loose his wrath ! his awful heart, 
Brimfull of anger, gave his will its way ! 

From Heaven’s vault and high Olympus’ crags 
Impetuous he bade start the leashed-up ‘fires : 
Lightning and thunder and the thunderbolts 

Flew from his mighty hand—flame with the crash, 
And bolts with both—fire, noise, and bolts all mixed ! 
Groaned fruitful Mother Earth, wrapped in the war; 
All her vast forests crackled, lightning-scorched 3 
The parched fields heaved and split ; the ocean-flood: 
Bubbled, with all the streams, and lurid smoke 
Curled round the Titans fighting—whence the glare 
Blazed up across and through the infinite air ; 
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Turjvas xGovious, Pr0E & Hépa Siav ixavev 
adomretos, doce © apepde Kal ipOiuwy trep covTwv 
avyn pappatpovoa KEepavvod TE oTEpOTTIS TE. 
Theog. 687—699. 
So that those warrior-ranks, albeit like gods, 


Were blinded with the dazzle of the flash, 
And deaf with leaping peals. 


Hesiod is here almost Homeric, and the description con- 
tinues in the same sustained splendour ‘of terror and 
trouble, concluding thus with the imprisonment of the 
giants :-— 


Korros te Bptdpews te Fvns 1° datos twrondépovo. 
ot pa Tpinxoctas Trétpas oTtBapav aTro yeLpav 
méutrov éTaccutépas, Kata 8 éoxiacav Bedéeoot 
Tirnvas: ral rovs ev rd ~Oovds evpvodeins 
méupay Kal Seopoicw ev dpyaréourw eSyoav, 
vixnoavres Yepoly omrepOvpous Trep ovtas, 

ld wv ig N A pA bd , > > 9» \ / 
Tocco évepO wire is, boov ovpavos éot atro yains 
3 / Ud ¥ / ¥ ) 
évvéa yap vuKtas Te Kal HuaTa xadKEos AKpLov 
ovpavobey xatimv Sexary és yalay ixovto: 
évvéa & ad vuxtas Te Kal fuata yadKeos Akwov 
éx yains Katuov Sexarn és Taprapoy txor. 

Theog. 714—724. 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes strong 
Gluttons of war, let fly a hail of rocks, 
Three hundred thick, from their enormous hands, 
And ’whelmed the Titans with a cloud of spears. 
Then underneath the earth they drove the crew, 
And caged them there, and loaded them with chains 
Ponderous and pitiless, for all their might. 
As deep their dungeon was below the earth 
As heaven is above ; nine days and nights 
A brazen anvil falling from the sky 


Would need to reach the ground, and then nine more 
Would bring it the tenth morn to Tartarus. 
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A noticeable point about the E®olian bard is his 
misogynism. He was no “ Frauenlob,” as the best poets 
have been; no eulogist and defender of noble and good 
ladies. It is true that he tells Perses, in the “ Works and 
Days,” how nothing is better than a good woman; but 
then his very praise, like Iago’s, has this reservation, “ if 


ever such wight were;” and in the subjoined account of 


the creation of the Greek Eve, Pandora, his last line is 
very ungallant :— 


“Ns pal: ot 8 érlBovro Aut Kpovlov avaxte. 
autixa & éx yains wAdoce KrvTos 'Audvyunes 
[zrapBévp aidoin ixedov, Kpovidew Sia Bovdds- 
apt S€ ot Xdpurés te Oeai kal mora Tew 
Spyous ypuceious EVecay xpol api 5é tTHvye 
*Npas Karrixopor crépov avOeow eiapwoicr 
mavra Sé oi ypot Koopov épyppyoce TIadras * AOnvn. 
év § dpa oi aribece Sudutopos ’Apyeupovrys 
arevded F aiuvrious Te Noyous Kal errikNotrov 700s 
redfe Aids Bovdjot Bapuxritrou: év § dpa dovny 
Once Oeav xnpv€&: évdpmve 88 rivS_e yuvaixa 

i 


‘ rs 

He spake, and all obeyed the king of gods : 

And straight from cl@y the lame Hephaistus thumbed 
A figure beautiful and virginal. 

The Graces three and soft Persuasion hung 

Chains of wrought gold upon her lovely skin ; 

The fair-haired Hours adored her brow with flowers 
Plucked from the spring ; Pallas Athené brought 

A pleasing majesty to-all her form, 

And wily Hermes, Heaven’s quick messenger, 

Filled her heart full with all his deep deceits, 

With subtlest ways and cunning stratagems. 

So Hermes did, obedient ; and he gave 

A voice sweet-toned ; and thus the first of Shes 
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Tlavdepny, bri wavtes ’Odprria Sopar’ &yovres 
Sapov édapncary, why avdpdow ardpnoriow. 
Works and Days, 69—81. 
Was called ‘‘ the gift of all,” for all had given, 
And her they sent to be a plague to man. 

But to return to the “ Theogony ” and the poet’s more 
elevated themes. After the celestial battle the piece 
subsides again, through a series of mythical genealogies 
and anecdotes of Olympian annals, to the instances of 
goddesses who have given birth to mortals, and of mortal 
women who have been loved by immortals. There is 
not much of the lively and bright Greek belief in the 
contact of Heaven and Earth about all these enumera- 
tions of the heavenly personages. Hesiod writes like 
a priest rather than a poet; and polytheism was still 
a creed, in his days, upon which the glorious genius of 
Athenian art had not yet stamped deep the beauty of 
the Anadyomene, the majesty of the Pallas of Phidias, 
the sylvan mystery of Pan’s cloven feet and wreathed 
horns. There is an emptiness about it all, and a sense 
of insufficiency ;—a melancholy and un-Greek-like tone— 
notably those lines upon Sleep and Death. 


Tov ETEpos ey Yv Te Kal evpéa vaTa Oaracons 
Hhovxos avotpéderar Kal peidryos avOperro.ot, 
Tov dé atdnpéen pev Kpadin, yarxeov S€ ot HTop 
ynrecs ev oTnBecow: exer 8 dv pata AdRyow 
avOparwv exOpos de kai abavaroicr Beovow. 

Theog. 762—766. 


Of whom the one soothes all the earth, and calms 
The broad back of the sea; gentle to men : 
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The other has a heart of steel—a breast 
Brazen and pitiless, and clutches all, 
Hateful to men and to th’ immortal gods. 


A later age of Hellenic thought mocked these poor 
“immortal” Gods who died; laughed at the mystery of 
death with Socrates; and twisted garlands of smiling 
flowers about the funeral urn: but the blossoms of that 
bright unbelief were not blown in Hesiod’s time and town. 

There remains to be noticed a probably spurious poem, 
called the “ Shield of Hercules.” It is a torso, not with- 
out dignity and good work, but hardly from the Hesiodic 
chisel. In the middle of the combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus, son of Mars—abruptly commenced—begins, yet 
more abruptly, the description of the shield which the 
son of Alcmena carried. Hesiod would not have spent 
so much time upon the piece in continuation of his 
narrative of ’Hoia, or Heroines; and unless he plagiarised 
from himself, the poem can hardly be his, for there are 
verses of the “Works and Days” inserted bodily, and 
many expressions intercalated from the same _ source. 
The description of the shield is, at the same time, too 
ample and careful for an episode; it must have made part 
of a special poem, of which we have only the moiety. 
Some Rhapsodist, perhaps, composed it, with Homer's 
picture of the shield of Achilles in his mind; for the 
language is Homeric, and some of the turns of verse 
identical with the great Ionian’s. Assuredly the “ Shield 
of Hercules” was chased by no mean hand; no slight 
artist beat up the repoussé-work of this poetic buckler. — 


The two hundred hexameters which paint it for us have 
F 2 
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energy, movement, and music ; but the nameless poet who 
wrote it, or pieced it together, has lost his spray of laurel ; 
while Hesiod has gained that honour, as well as the credit 
for many other ancient poems quite lost now, or else frag- 
mentary, like the “ Lessons of Chiron,” “The Melampodia,” 
“The Marriage of Ceyx,” and “The Descent of Theseus 
and Pirithous into Hades.” In fact, the name of Hesiod 
was long a centre of gravity for the stray asteroids of poesy 
in his age, especially throughout Boeotia; and he is thus 
a literary accretion, in regard of which we cannot always 
tell what is fly and what is amber. His own countrymen 
in Pausanias’ time doubted whether even the “ Theogony ” 
belonged to him. In so cold and foggy an atmosphere 
of scepticism, uncomfortable as Hesiod has told us that 
of Ascra was; it is reassuring to be tolerably certain 
that the “Works and Days,” with their homely wisdom 
and pastoral sincerity, are the Atolian poet’s; and to 
agree that, for the sake of that alone, he will ever deserve 
to wear the myrtles gathered from the majestic Helicon 
which overshadowed his home. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


IN these ancient and often beautiful fragments of Greek 
poetry we have doubtless many that are as old as the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey,” and others which were probably 
inspired long afterwards by the spirit of Homer, and 
composed by the most skilful of the Rhapsodists. Some 
of the shorter poems of the group known by this name 
may have been portions of lost epic pieces—the prefatory 
dedication common to all antique verse-making. Others 
are ger se important and self-sufficient works, of con- 
siderable length and constructive art; complete in them- 
selves, as mythological litanies in honour of some one or 
other deity. The fact that Thucydides ascribes to Homer 
himself the “ Hymn to the Delian Apollo” shows, indeed, 
that the golden age of Greece was nowise so critical as 
ours, and also that the style of these poems is by no means 
low. These hymns are of a comparatively modern date 
in Grecian literature whenever we find them perfect; and 
in some cases appear to be new crystallisations of verse 
around old poetic remains. In the Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, Homer, truly, is made to call himself its author 
—hbut this is probably the artifice of an unknown writer. 
The opening of the hymn is wanting; but it proceeds, 
after an invocation of Latona and her son, to describe 
how Delos gave shelter to the goddess, and how Apollo 
was born at the foot of a palm-tree; and then it paints a 
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fine Poussin-like picture of the feasts of the worshippers 
of the Sun God. The “Hymn to the Pythian Apollo” 
is probably older than this, and celebrates the Deity of 
the valley of Crissa. It relates how the God of Day 
descended from Olympus to find a spot in Greece for 
his temple ; and how Telphusa, the Boeotian Naiad, recom- 
mended him to repair to Crissa. This she did, knowing 
that a great serpent ravaged the lands there, and wishing 
ill to the god. Apollo killed the monster, and built a 
temple among the rocks; but to punish the perfidious 
maiden he made the waters of her fountain disappear. 
Such is the matter of this hymn—the manner has nothing 
to deserve particular attention; it is smooth and skilful, 
a neatly written liturgy of a very old church. 

The “Hymn to Venus ” may have been composed, as 
is thought, as late as the Messenian war, to flatter some 
of the princes of Mount Ida, who called themselves 
descendants of A‘neas; but the supposition is far-fetched. 
What remains of it seems to have belonged to a series 
of sacred poems, the work of the Homeric imitators and 
reciters. It relates the loves of Aphrodite and the Trojan 
Anchises. The Goddess of Love appears to the happy 
hero upon Mount Ida under the form of a Phrygian 
princess. At her leave-taking she reveals herself, and 
tells Anchises that she shall bear a son to him, but he 
must never divulge its mysterious origin, under pain 
of the wrath of Jupiter. This piece of heathendom is 
extremely lively and easy in its versification, but not 
otherwise remarkable. 


A far more valuable relic is the “Hymn to Ceres ”"—if, 
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indeed, the work be veritably antique—which Ruhnkenius, 
the philologist, dug up from the rubbish of oblivion. The 
lacuné in it, as well as its style and nature, compel the 
conclusion that it is genuine. It is a religious poem 
devoted to that profoundest of all the Grecian cults, 
the worship of Ceres or Demeter, “Mother Earth.” The 
writer was probably initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
although he dared not write of them exoterically. His 
nearly perfect litany celebrates the'glories of the fane at 
Eleusis—it praises the wisdom of the initiated, and urges 
the acquisition of philosophic and spiritual knowledge, 
while it narrates the mystical tale of Ceres. It is here 
sung how she lost her daughter Proserpine, and refused 
the gifts of corn and grass to men, till Zeus gave her 
back her child; with licence to stay half of each year 
beside her mother, and then to return for the other half 
to her dreary spouse, the Lord of Hell. This legend, 
deeply engrafted in the East, and shadowing forth the 
changes of the year from: summer with its flowers to bare 
winter, and from winter again to summer, is told with 
poetic grace and enthusiasm. To any ear it must have © 
sounded sweetly —to those of the initiated at Eleusis every 
line probably bore a delicate and transcendental meaning. 

Whoever will see one of these curious liturgical pieces 
translated to the very best advantage should read the 
exquisite “Hymn to Mercury,” by Shelley. The Greek 
is very bright and graceful, and loses nothing whatever in 
the delicious Spenserian stanza, except its form. Indeed, 
the only fault of such verses as the following is that they 


are a little too rich :— 
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To whom thus Hermes slily answered : ‘‘ Son 
Of great Latona, what a speech is this ! 

Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss ? 

I have not seen them ; nor from any one 

Have heard a word of the whole business. 

If you should promise an immense reward, 

I could not tell more than you now have heard. 


‘* An ox-stealer should be both tall and strong ; 
And I am but a little new-born thing, 

Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong. 

My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 

The cradle-clothes about me all day long ; 

Or, half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be washed in water clean and warm, 

And hushed and kissed, and kept secure from harm. 


‘Oh, let not e’er this quarrel be averred ! 

The astounded gods would laugh at you if e’er 
You should allege a story so absurd, 

As that a new-born infant forth could fare 

Out of his home after a savage herd. 

I was born yesterday ; my small feet are 

Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ; 
And will you think that this is not enough ? 


THE CYCLIC POETS. 


THIS name was given to a group of mediocre imitators of 
Homer, who wrote upon the episodes of the Trojan war: 
some of them in admiration, some in jealousy of the 
great Ionian—one or two, it may be, with grace and skill 
sufficient to get a place for a bar or so of their work amid 
the immortal music of the “blind old man.” There were 
also other “ Cyclic poems,” reflecting the style of Hesiod, 
and all beginning, like one of the old Spanish tragedies, with 
the creation of the world. Such as they were, these pro- 
ductions are lost, but the world is probably not very much 
the poorer. They were never called classical by the critics 
of the golden age of Greece; and Horace, who lived near 
enough to the writers to have seen them on parchment or 
papyri, selects from one of them his example of utterly 
bad taste and literary bombast. Perhaps he was alluding 
to STASINUS when he remarks that, “to relate the wrath 
of Achilles, Homer does not remount to the eggs of Leda.” 
Stasinus, one of these Cyclic minstrels, was said, however, 
to have received the copy of his “Cyprian Songs” from 
Homer himself. He narrated the incidents preceding the 
Trojan war from the birth of Helen downwards. According 
to this writer, Zeus caused the Trojan war to arise out of 
pity for the earth, which was overloaded with inhabitants. 
Judging from the conduct of kings and aristocracies in all 
history, this view is far from unparalleled. or devilish. But 
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Stasinus never learned such a theory from the noble intellect 
and heart of Homer. ARCTINUS was another improver or 
legatee of Homer. He carried on the “Iliad” haud passibus 
@quis, in a poem entitled the “ Ethiopiad,” a work old 
enough to be also ascribed, by uncritical tradition, to 
Homer. It commences with the arrival of the Amazons 
before Troy, after the obsequies of Hector. The writer de- 
scribes the deaths of Memnonand of Achilles, the stratagem 
of the wooden horse, and the capture of Ilion—and doubt- 
less from such sources the “ Aeneid” of Virgil and the many 
sequels of the “ Tale of Troy” were largely drawn. There 
were nine thousand lines in the “ Ethiopiad,” but almost all 
are gone, nocte premuntur,; and the scholiast who pre- 
serves us a fragment of the perished mass calls it “The 
Sack of Ilium,” by a wrong title. Another Cyclic, called 
LESCHES, wrote or patched together a “ Little Iliad.” Aris- 
totle quotes it as a rude and undigested mass of matter, 
and what remains of this Lesbian shows that he was 
but a mere chronicler in rhyme of old Grecian traditions. 
“The Homeward Voyages” of AGIAS, with the “Telegonid” 
of EUGAMON, are two other Cyclic poems, of no greater 
artistic value; although they would have immense arche- 
ological interest, could we recover them, as relics in verse of 
very ancient fables. The first relates the return of Atrides 
and other chiefs; the second is the complement of the 
“ Odyssey.” It recounts the adventures of Telegonus, 
the son of Ulysses and Circe; how he wandered over the 
earth seeking out his father, to wreak upon him the spite 
of the Enchantress; how he landed at last upon Ithaca, 
and took to highway robbery for his living; till in one of 
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his encounters he waylays Ulysses and kills him unknow- 
ingly. The “Thebaid” and the “ Heracleid” are names 
of antique works, pertaining to this same period of the 
Rhapsodists and Cyclics, who sprang as thickly from 
the great stem of Homer, as saplings do from an oak. The 
first was occupied with the wars of Thebes; of the second, 
called also “The Taking of G¢chalia,” but one line remains. 
The “ Phoronid,” the “ Europza,” and the “ Corinthiaci,” 
are titles of works wholly lost ; and to complete this list of 
faded human labour and forgotten singing, CHERSIAS of 
Orchomenus, and ARIAS of Tamos, were also Cyclic poets, 
of whom positively not so much as the author’s signature 
survives. Stant nominum umbre: their very names are 


blotted. 


THE ELEGIAC POETS. 


THE hexameter was the metre of the epical poems of 
Greece—but Poesy now stretched her wings wider, and 
invented the Elegiac measure. The etymology of the 
word, and a certain plaintive fall which the pentameter 
has in succeeding the hexameter, have attached a definite 
tradition of sadness to the couplet thus composed. “Ene- 
yos is derived from the verb of woe, ’edéyeuv, or the word 
édeos, “pity.” And perhaps the first use of this mixed 
metre was to enshrine a funeral song—the checked and 
broken utterance of mourning. The beautiful wailing 
chants of Corsica have the same musical sob in them, 
the same slow burial-pace. But if the original Elegiac 
of Greece bore this character, it soon became enlarged. 
The hexameter and pentameter together was virtually 
made to serve for the step from epical to lyrical singing ; 
and the most ancient relics of this second measure of 
Greek poesy are devoted as much to light or stirring 
themes as to sad and solemn ones. Some of the elegiac 
poets of the mid-age of Hellas are satirical, some martial 
and patriotic. Let two of these last appear! 


CALLINUS. 


CALLINUS of Ephesus lived about seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. The particular city of Ionia in 
which he resided was much threatened by the martial 
people of the north, who had destroyed Magnesia and other 
places, and hung like a storm-cloud over the effeminate 
Greeks of the coast. The neighbouring lands had already 
been overrun when Callinus took up his lyre; the Ionians 
were in danger, and the Ephesian poet appears to have 
devoted his undoubted genius to the task of animating 
and reproving his degenerate countrymen. His verses 
are full of an energetic and manly spirit, and descant 
upon the miseries of cowardice, the value and joy of 
courage, and the bounden duty of fighting for country, 
kindred, and honour. Here is a specimen of the strong 


and gallant strain of the Ionian :-— 


TYyuney Te yap éaTL Kal aryraov avdpl wayerOat 
yiis épt cal traidwv xoupidins T adoxou 
Suspevéow. Odvatos 8¢ ror’ Eccetat, orrmrote Kev O17 
Moipa émixdoowo’. adrG Tis LO0s ito 
Fair and becoming it is for a man 
To fight for home and children and wife ; 


And death, that comes when the Fates please, can 
Come never but once. To the glorious strife 
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Let each, then, go with a heart of brass, 
As hard as the blade that his fingers draw ! 


Die well ! for die we must, alas, 
Though the gods were our fathers. °*Tis Heaven’s law! 


We do not know what effect the verses of Callinus had 
upon the soft Ephesians. They were good enough to 
have put spirit into sensualists or slaves. 


TYRTAUS. 


THIS was another and a still more famous singer of warlike 
lays, the contemporary of Callinus, and an Ionian. His 
martial muse found her theme in the events of the 
Messenian war, which was waged from 685 B.C. to 668. 
The outbreak of this conflict found him at Athens, and 
It is said that he came to take part in it, from a very 
singular incident. The Spartans, who were fighting with 
the Messenians, were advised by the oracle to seek a 
leader from Athens. The “city of the violet-crown” sent 
them in derision the obscure Tyrtzus, who was a school- 
master, and lame of one leg. But if it were so, the oracle 
and the Spartans had the best of the jest, for Tyrtzus 
turned out a hero of the first water, and his spirited 
verses were worth whole battalions of peltasts to Lace- 
demon. All this may signify something very different 
from the tradition. Tyrtzus was more likely a “master” 
of a school of philosophy, politics, and poetry, than a 
mere pedagogue; and the story of his lameness may 
possibly—though, perhaps, not very probably—have arisen 
from the fact that he wrote the elegiac, or “halting” 
verse, which limps from hexameter to pentameter, and 
was new at this date to continental Greece. Tyrtzus, at 
any rate, came to Sparta, and rendered noble services to 
his adopted country. If it be true, as is reported, that 
he calmed popular riots with his poetic writings, Plato 
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ought to blush in that he has excluded poets from the 
model republic. Unluckily, nothing remains of a labour 
so remarkable, and so desirable for certain modern go- 
vernments. What remains to us of Tyrtzus is but little, 
yet that little is full of martial incentives and the praise 
of patriotism and courage. Even from these fragments 
we must conclude that the bard well deserved the laurels 
which surround his brow in all classical pages. Ionian 
by birth, the character of his genius was rather Dorian— 
Dorian in its stern eulogy of fortitude, its austere con- 
tempt of pleasure and selfishness, its fear of shame, its 
defiance of death. Here are four clarion-like lines in 
praise of the brave soldier :— 


avdpaor pev Onntos ideiv, epards Se yuvarEl 
fwos ewv, xaros 8 év mpoudyoior Trea. 
aNd Tus év SiaBas pevétw trociv audorépoiow 
aornptyGels er ys, xetdos odode Saxwv. 
Envied by men, by women praised and loved ; 
Alive, a king ; a hero, dead on shield ; 
Stand like him to the front, with hearts unmoved ! 
Bite the lip grimly—root the foot to the field ! 
Three of the stirring war-songs of Tyrtzus survive, 
from the first of which the above is an extract. In the 
second the poet reminds the Spartans that they are 
descendants of Zeus himself, and ought to fight like 
demi-gods. A certain sad and desperate courage, a 
stoic and melancholy calm of soul, is in these elegiacs. 
They have the Pagan’s contempt for “the life that now 
is,’ rather than the Christian soldier's faith in “the life 


which is to come.” One understands how the souls of 
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Leonidas and the three hundred of Thermopyle might 
be suckled upon this strong and cold milk of the Muses. 
The men who combed their hair smooth, to die by the 
Persian lances; and thanked Heaven that the arrows flew 
so thickly, “because they could fight in the shade,” were 
well weaned from the weakness of life upon such lines as 
these :— 
wad wé8a map rool Geis Kai em’ domidos aamid épeicas 
év 5¢ ANddhov Te AOhw Kai Kuvény Kuvén 
Kat oTépvoyv orépye TeTANLEVoS avopl payécbu, 
H Eleos xamrny 7 Sopu paxpov éNav. 
Foot against foot, buckler to buckler pressed ; 
Plumes tossed on plumes, helmet with helmet clashing ; 


Breast in the reeling fight knit close to breast, 
So wield the blade and send the long lance flashing ! 


On such stern stuff were nourished the minds of those 
Spartan dames, who bade their sons go forth to battle ; 
and for a maternal blessing and farewell said, “@ome back 
with your shield, or come back upon it.” The mother of 
Brasidas taught these: elegiacs to her boy; she who ob- 
served, when the news of his glorious death was brought, 
“Sparta hath many better soldiers than he.” For the 
songs of Tyrtzus became “household words” in Lace- 
dzmon.' Living, he was honoured with every distinction 
and respect; and dead, he was made a dear and famous 
name for ever in Sparta. He was their war-poet long 
after his death, and in many other battles beside those 
at Ithome; and when the Lacedemonians went out into 
the field, they were always wont to sing the stirring 
couplets of their old leader and laureate to the Spartan 


 — 
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flute. Tyrtzus gained many a bloody day for the Dorians 
with verses like these and their like, “singing of death and 


of honour that cannot die.” 


oudé Tote KNEOS EaOAOV aTroAAVTAaL OVS Gvom’ auto), 
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Never the glorious tale of him dies, nor the deeds of him ever ! 
Under the earth he may lie, yet he is greater than Fate, 
Whomso, firm in the battle, unyielding, awaiting his death-blow, 
Fighting for children and home, Mars the omnipotent slew. 
But if he ’scape the message of death—the far-reaching slayer— 
*Scape it and come safe home, bringing the garland of war ; 


Then in his town he is honoured, by old men and young men together, 
Many a glory and joy hath he, or ever he dies. 


ARCHILOCHUS. 


AN unkind mistress and an unbending father made Archi- 
lochus, the Parian, a satirist and writer of what Horace calls 
furentes tambos. He was contemporary of Tyrtzus, and 
composed the war-songs peculiar to his age for the battles 
between the Naxians and’ Parians. The islander fought 
himself, but his fame does not live only in consequence 
of his valour or valorous verses. He loved a maiden of 
Paros, called Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes. Records 
of his early passion for this damsel are to be found among 
the ruins of his writings. She must have been beautiful. 
Here are something like stray threads from the tresses of 
this antique beauty :— 
n O€ ol KOLN 
w@pous Kateckiale Kal weTadpeva. 


Her flowing hair 
Shaded her shoulders and her neck and waist. 


And again— 
co upicmévas Kopmas 
Kal otnOos ws ay Kat yépwv jipdoccarto. 
Her scented hair 
And Losom, sweet enough to stir old blood. 

But great love and great hatred tremble into each other 
from either side of an invisible line, and Archilochus came 
to write things as bitter of fair Neobule as these are sweet. 


Lycambes had promised Neobule to the poet, but subse- 
G 2 
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quently changed his mind; or else the young lady was 
fickle, and had a heart after all of Parian marble. Archi- 
lochus took a poetic and merciless vengeance. He had 
strung his cithara with new chords to make the iambic 
line, and he used them like whip-lashes upon the unlucky 
family. He was less than gentlemanly in his epigrams 
upon Neobule; and satirised the unfortunate father till 
tradition says that that aggrieved Parian hanged himself 
in sheer despair. It will be seen that these Greeks of the 
middle ages of Hellas, whether they wrote battle chants or 
hymns ; love songs or songs of hatred, put fervour into 
them and living stuff. The lampoons of Archilochus had 
such a disastrous success that iambics and satire came to 
mean the same thing. Neobule should have kept her 
word, but then poetic art would have waited longer for 
the development of the flowing line, which the tragedians 
afterwards borrowed from the angry muse of Archilochus 
to employ in the noblest uses. The disappointed lover 
pressed into the service of his rage a fine sense of epithet, 
a simple, clear, lively style, and a deep knowledge of the 
weak places in human nature; as well as an originally 
noble and poetic spirit, which this hapless passion warped. 
In Archilochus is first found that generous sentiment— 


ov yap écOdov KatOavovcr Keptopée én’ avdpact. 
It is not good to speak ill of the dead. 
And the following verse breathes a better religion than 
hatred :— 
*"Q Zev, watep Zed, cov pev ovpavod Kpartos. 
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Acwpya Kal Oewtard, coi dé Onpiwr 
UBpts te al Sixn mere. 
Oh, Father Zeus, the Heavens are thine, 
And thou dost know all works of men, 
Evil and good. Thine edicts shine 
All-potent, in the wild-beasts’ den. 
But little except broken samples of the man’s goodness 
or badness remains—enough, no doubt, to show that Archi- 
lochus had mastered the iambic and the tetrametric line, 
and that “epode” which Horace imitated, as he himself 
allows in the “Epistles.” Here is one fragment of the 
“raging iambics :”— 


Aivos tis avOparrrwy 6c, 
as dp’ adwin€ Kateros Evvwviny 
” 
émEav. 


Of monstrous birth and terrible this man, 

As if an eagle and a fox had mixed 

To get him. 
No wonder Lycambes hanged himself; Paros is a little 
place, and he was “ between the devil and the deep sea.” 





SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS. 


THERE is no new idea! We are plagiarists from our 
ancestors in the most modern novelties of thought, and 
Dr. Darwin’s theory of “ Natural Selection” was anticipated 
in the time of Archilochus by his imitator, Simonides of 
Amorgos! The iambic line which the poet of Paros 
employed for private resentments, Simonides used for 
public satire. He is especially notable for a poem upon 
women, mrept yuvatxov. In this production a very curious 
view is broached, to the effect that all womankind is 
derived from the lower animals, and that the various 
characters and caprices of the sex are due to the dif- 
ferences between the nature of the creatures from which 
they are developed. This is very rude, however philo- 
sophical ; but Simonides never pretended to be gallant. 
He twice repeats in this little satire of only ninety couplets 
the line— 


\ / 4 A 
Zevs yap péeytotov Tout’ eroioev KaKov yuvaixas. 


For Zeus hath sent the worst of all his plagues in womankind. 


Certainly everybody must have noticed among the 
countenances of the passengers in any thronged street, how 
strangely and frequently the features recall the charac- 
teristics of some animal. The horse-face, the squirrel-face, 
the cat-face, the bird-face are quite common. And when 
a dog-picture of Sir Edwin Landseer is studied—as, for 
instance, the “ Laying down the Law,” or “ Alexander and 
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Diogenes ”—we are curiously sensible of a hidden and 
subtle likeness between the canine race and mankind, 
which the skilful artist has rather noted than invented. 
That poodle, how grave, judicial, and ponderously wise 
he looks! That she “King Charles,” what a dame du 
cour the little coquette is! and the blood-hound, what a 
heavy-jowled “plunger” of the canine Horse Guards! 
Simonides worked the idea out upon a broader poetical 
canvas than the painter. His view is that every woman 
has been in a previous life some bird, beast, or insect; 
for of the men he said nothing. The ill-favoured and 
sluttish one was a sow, the cunning one a vixen-fox, the 
busybody a bitch, the greedy and dull an ass, the gay 
and vain a mare, the pinched and malicious one an ape. 
Let us hasten, however, from these unkind, genealogies 
to the single poor little piece of praise which the Iago of 
Amorgos awards to that sex which has ever been the 
victim, first of male tyranny, and afterwards of male 
sarcasm and abuse. One sort of woman zs good and 
sweet, the woman born from a bee :— 


pirn dé abv hiredvre ynpdoKe TroceL, 
TEKOUTA KANOV KOVVOMAKAVTOV ryévos: 
KapuTrpeTrns pev ev yuvarel yiyveras 
mwaonat, Gein 5 apudidédpopev yaprs: 
ovo’ év yuvatély Hoerat KaOnpevn, 


Dear to her spouse from youth to age she grows ; 
Fills with fair girls and sturdy boys his house ; 
Among all women womanliest seems, 

And heavenly grace about her mild brow gleams. 
A gentle wife, a noble spouse she walks, 
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6xou Néeyovaw adppodiciovs Noyous. 
tolas yuvaixas avdpdow yaplterat 
Zeds tas apiotas nal modudpadeotatas. 


Nor ever with the gossipmongers talks ; 
Such women sometimes Zeus to mortals gives, 
The glory and the solace of their lives. 


But it is too plain that Simonides believed very little in 
the existence of these “bee-women.” His style, however, 
was better than his life, there is reason to believe, and 
such kinds only swarm into clean and honest hives. 


MIMNERMUS. 


DANGER is good for nations as for men. When Ionia was 
delivered from the constant menace of invasion, by being 
made a subject province of Lydia, the fire and the bright 
honour flashing in the elegiacs of Callinus died out. Then 
came a race of soft, effeminate singers like Mimnermus, 
who “flourished” B.c. 600. Sweet and eloquent was this 
Colophonian, and his countrymen called him Awvyvotadys, 
“the melodious.” But the strings of his cithara thrill only 
with the passions which enervate. Ionia had no glories 
left, and her poets no pride. The verses of ‘Mimnermus 
are tender and skilful, but they exhibit a voluptuous soul 
abandoned to pleasure, a light and fine Greek nature, find- 
ing youth, love, beauty, wine and feasting, joys bountiful 
enough for contented existence, if only the black shadow 
of death did not overhang them. Here is a strain from 


the sorely-changed minstrelsy of Ionia :— 


Tis 5é Blos, rl 5é reprrvev drep ypucéns ’Adpodirns ; 
TeOvainv STE or pHKETL TADTA MOA, 
KpuTrradin hidrorns Kat pelduya Sapa Kal evvn. 
avlea Ths HBns ylyvera aprraréa 
avdpacw 7bé yuvarkiv: éret & oduvnpov érréXOn 
Life without golden love—what bliss in this? 
Oh, let me die when I can love no more! 


The stolen words, the honeyed gifts, the kiss, 
These are the blossoms that youth’s branches pour 
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ynpas 6 7’ aioxpoy opas Kat xaxov dvdpa Tei, 
aiel pev ppévas api xaxat Teipovor pépipvas. 
On lovers and their loved ones ; but vile time 
Spoils the glad heart, and makes the bright eyes dim. 

This antique epicurean fixed sixty years of age as the 
time at which he would wish to die. Did he keep to his 
wish when threescore years had drifted their snows upon 
his head? We know little more of him than that he was 
still poet and lover enough to win the heart of beautiful 
Nanno, a flute-player, when he was near that age; and 
that Solon, the law-giver, thought him worthy of a poetic 
remonstrance, while Horace has embalmed his roseate 
philosophy in the lines— 

‘* Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 


Nil est jucundum—vivas in amore jocisque.” 
Hor, Ep. i. vi. 65. 


SOLON. 


BuT place for a greater name! Solon, the legislator of the 
Athenians, was among these elegiac poets, and no mean 
competitor either of the very best. If Plutarch’s story 
be true about his poem upon Salamis—as may well be 
believed from the noble verses which survive—Solon 
might have won a name as great in poetry as he has left 
in the architectonic art of government. The Athenians, 
weary with their long struggle against the people of 
Megara for the possession of the island of Salamis, had 
passed an impatient law, decreeing death against any 
one who should mention the name of the place. Solon’s 
patriotic heart chafed at this unworthy prohibition, and, 
according to the story, he let it go about that he was 
out of his senses. One day he broke forth from his 
house into the market-place, and mounting the stone, 
he commenced reciting a poem that he had composed, 
in which the shame of losing so beautiful an islet was 
‘pictured with such force, that almost before the verses 
could be finished the young men of the city exploded in 
cries of indignation, and the law was repealed by accla- 
mation, an expedition determined upon almost on the 
spot, and Salamis was finally regained and added to Attica. 
We retain still the fiery words which kindled this spirit in 
the young Athenians ;—iowev, the Law-giver poet, cried :— 


lopev els Darapiva paynoomevor trept vijcou 


iwepThs’ YaNeTrov T’ diayos ATWCOMEVOL. 
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To Salamis ! sail we to Salamis ! 
To win the lovely isle, and end our shame! 

Solon, it is declared, conceived the idea at first of 
writing his laws in metre; and if ever jurisprudence could 
be versified, his was certainly the two-fold genius to have 
accomplished that curious feat. We have some relics— 
too few, alas!—of his didactic and moral poems. All 
breathe a lofty and faithful spirit—not austere, never 
narrow, but “of large discourse’—full of a strong belief 
in the eternal principles of the good and the true, the 
singing of one who 


‘*‘ Heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Indeed, none can rightly honour Solon the law-maker 
in history, who have not met him upon the slopes of 
Parnassus. The fervour and humanity of the poet are 
explanations thrown upon the justice and wisdom of his 
statutes; round about his Greek brow there shone the 
glory of a heavenly inspiration, as, like a Greek Moses, 
he stood before his people with the tablets of the law in 
hand. 


PHOCYLIDES. 


MILETUS gave birth to this Ionian, who may be called 
the Tusser of the elegiac style—at any rate, as far as 
he can be judged of by his remnants. He wrote some- 
thing very much like the “ Five Hundred Points,” except 
that his theme was moral and social instead of agricul- 
tural. He dealt in “wise saws” and ancient “ instances,” 
and has an egotistic way of announcing every fresh 
dictum or gnome with «ai tode Swxvdrsdéw, “ Phocylides 
also saith this.” A certain finish and neatness charac- 
terise these proverbs, among which the subjoined is perhaps 
a fair specimen of his manner and generally unexception- 
able philosophy :— 


Tynovos eis piros, xal tov pirov as pirov olda, 
tous 5¢ xaxovs Siodou mrdvras amrootpépopat. 
ovdéva Owirevw mpos vroxpic: ods 8 dpa True), 
Ul 3 b “ , > A 
Toutous €& apyis méxpt TéNOUS ayaTra. 
A friendly friend I am, who love my lover ; 
The bad I hate, and wholly keep at bay. 


No man I court for show—but those I honour 
I honour from the first to the last day. 


THEOGNIS. 


WHAT has come down to us as the bequest of Theognis 
in literature is apparently a mosaic from all sorts of elegiac 
writers; and, on the other hand, Theognis has probably 
parted to Phocylides and others with something which 
belonged to himself. True, he was a Dorian, but the 
Ionic dialect was so thoroughly the language of verse at 
this date, that nobody yet thought of composing except 
in this, which was the classical vernacular for all the 
Hellenic peoples. Theognis belogned to the aristocratic 
class of Megara, which Theagenes thrust from power in 
the sixth century before Christ, amid which revolution 
the poet lost everything, and was obliged to go into exile. 
His soul is, therefore, sorely embittered by the world as 
he has known it; and he writes much as a Tory bishop 
of the present time, with disestablishment impending, 
might write from an Irish see. His maxims and reflec- 
tions are addressed chiefly to one Cyrnus, and the progress 
of the popular triumph at Megara may be traced in these 
sad or rather atrabilious lines. Theognis denounces the 
Megara Reform Bill, objects to have the taxes rectified, 
objects to everything which has happened, in point of 
fact. Even the women of the city fall under his lash; 
and if he has painted his fair fellow cztoyennes accurately, 
Megara in 550 B.C. must have been but too much like 


Belgravia in the present year of grace. He writes :— 
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Or \ a >» \ > / 2 wv 

ovde yuv7n KaKkod avdpos avaiveras eivas aKotTIs 
Touaiov, GX’ adveov BovrAeTat avr’ ayabod. 
UA N “ \ 3 n~ » N ” 

XpnwaTa yap Tyuwot, Kal Ex Kako écOrOs eynpuev 
Kat kaxos €& dyabod: wrovTos Euske ryévos. 

No maid declines to be a bad man’s wife. 
Is he but rich? riches will make him good ; 


Of wealth alone they think ; foul marries fair, 
Fair, foul ; God Plutus pairs the greedy brood. 


Theognis, it will be seen, had much of the easy flow 
and finish of his time; and there are passa ‘es of his work 
extant where he is not quite so moody and ill-tempered. 
Yet there is nothing that can be called lofty in thought 
or fine in style among the relics of this oligarch, who 
presents himself to us in fancy as a Megarean Horace 
Walpole, fallen upon times very distasteful to his habits 
and disagreeable for his pocket. In the following lines 
he gives Megara and the world up altogether, with a faint 
reservation in favour of what a Tory now-a-days would 


call some future “ Conservative reaction :’’— 


"Ermis év avOparroiot povn Oeds eoOAn Eveotwy, 
adrov & Ovduprrovd’ éxtrportrovres EBay. 
@yeto pev ITiotis peyirn Geos, wyero 8 avdpav 

Swodpoovvy, Xdpurés 7’, @ Hire, yjv Edcrrov. 
e y b] / \ 9 > 4 U 
6pxot § ovKérs Triatol év avOpwrroiot Sixacot, 
ovdé Oeous ovdeis Aleta AOavaTous. 
‘Hore is the only god or goddess left, 
The others are gone up Olympus’ side. 
FAITH, holiest of all, is fled ; bereft 
Is Movesty ; the Graces terrified 


Have quitted earth ; oaths are observed no more, 
And no man any longer fears great heaven : 
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evoeBewy 8 avdpay yévos EpOrt0, od5é Oéwuorras 
b) / Ul 9 b) \ > 4 
OUKETL YUyVMaKOUO OSE peVv EvaEBias. 


The age of piety is past and o’er, 
And righteousness to all the winds is given. 


But we may trust that Megara was not altogether so 
bad as this. It produced some good men in after years, 
when Theognis had cooled his indignation and settled pro- 
saically down at Thebes. 


HIPPONAX AND ANANIUS. 


THESE unknown celebrities, whose names have survived 
their fame, invented, or were amongst the very first to em- 
ploy, the choliambus, or “halting iambic,” a measure which, 
in its rhythm and character, goes very well to satire, and 
was used for satirical verse. Hipponax was an Ionian of 
Ephesus, living in the latter half of the sixth century 
before Christ. He led a worried and unlucky existence, 
as did Theognis, and died in exile—circumstances which 
tended to sour the milk of his kindness. He lashed the 
vices of his age with much consequent severity, especially 
its prodigality and luxury. He lashed the vicious also. 
Bupalus and Athenis, two worthless sculptors of Chios, 
made a caricature in marble of this stern moralist of 
Ephesus, unkindly exaggerating every point of his thin and 
awkward figure. The poet paid them back in their own 
bitter way; he flayed them alive with his choliambics— 
drove them up and down Ionia with stinging epigrams and 
ingenious epithets, which burned like Greek fire; till at 
last, according to the legend, the hapless artists hanged 
themselves, after the fashion of Lyecambes, and found | 
refuge in death from this terrible satiric muse. 

His contemporary and imitator, Ananius, is xominis 
umbra—a name, and nothing more; but the two poets 
must have a place together upon the roll of Hellenic 
art for a still better reason than the invention of the 


“choliambics.” They conceived, or first perfected, that 
H 
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great weapon of wit and humour, the Parody. Hipponax 
has the credit of having earliest discovered how to “sap 
a solemn creed with solemn sneer,’ to prolong a huge 
and organised jest, to make serious fun of seriousness, 
and render gravity ridiculous with grave words. The 
oldest and still the best example of this potent instru- 
ment of mockery is the “ Batrachomyomachia,” or “ Battle 
of the Frogs and the Mice.” There is a foolish tradition 
that Homer himself composed this parody. It is, indeed, 
almost lively and close enough to deserve the compliment, 
but Homer would never thus have travestied himself. 
The “ Batrachomyomachia” is a bright, clever, witty 
parody of the Iliad, in which the heroics of Greeks and 
Trojans are mocked in the most amusing style, under 
cover of an imaginary battle between the frogs and the 
mice. Epithet, phrase, metre, imagery, “ pride, pomp, 
circumstance of glorious war,” are all hit off after the 
Homeric method with a perfectly captivating art; and 
this well-sustained jeu d’esprit remains as fresh in interest 
and rich mirth as when it was first written down on 
parchment or palm-leaf by its ancient author. Even in 
the translation of Parnell, the comic force and “ inex- 
tinguishable laughter” of the excellent poem is very fully 
seen. The author, whoever he be, had learned his lesson 
from Hipponax, the first parodist ; and to Hipponax every 
clever travesty must pay the tribute of gratitude; while 
it is scarcely too much to say that the riant¢ spirit pro- 
voked by this mocking-bird muse had as direct a share 
in producing the Greek Comedy, as Homer's majestic 
verses in the outcoming of Greek Tragedy. 


THE LYRICAL POETS OF A:OLIA. 


_ LESBOS, soft in name, is pleasant and beautiful to behold. 
It lies like a green and purple cloud upon the A¢gean sea, 
as the traveller sails down the winding Gulf of Smyrna ; 
and as he opens the Kara-Ras, or Black Cape, the cloud 
grows up into a glorious island, whose very brambles 
are wild vines, and its underwood myrtles and jasmine— 
among which the white and red houses of the towns and 
villages shine, at a distance, like flowers. The women 
are still the fairest in the Archipelago, the air the finest, 
the soil the richest; and, until the earthquake lately 
ravaged this smiling scene, it was the happiest and 
wealthiest of the Ottoman Turk’s sea-possessions. But 
what makes the wandering scholar love it, and hasten 
towards its emerald shores, to land upon them with 
eager delight, is the memory of its lyric glories. Alczus 
and Sappho, Erinna and Arion were islanders of lovely 
Lesbos. Here was born that softer music of the Grecian 
muse, which seems to lisp, as it were, in its open Holic 
vowels —fierce as it knew how to be in war-songs, and 


passionate in the frenzies of love or hate. 


TERPANDER. 


LESBOS was A£olian, and consecrated, from the earliest 
. poetic age, by no meaner relics than the head and the 
lyre of Orpheus. When the Mznads tore him to pieces, 
and threw his mutilated body into the Hebrus, the 
river bore it to the sea, and the sea washed it up upon 
the Lesbian coast. The Lesbians preserved the sacred 
head at Antissa, in a shrine of marble, and suspended the 
lyre above it; and it was always believed that not only 
the poets and poetesses of the island derived a sweeter 
science from the trophy, but that the very nightingales 
had certain delicious notes in their song unknown to 
birds in any other woods in Greece. Terpander was one 
of those who must often have lingered at this hallowed 
tomb, to hear the A¢gean winds setting a-thrill the chords 
of the lyre of Orpheus as it hung. But Terpander’s great 
fame in the Temple of Greek poetic art is due to the 
fact that he improved that lyre; he added three strings to 
the four of Orpheus, and by that innovation not merely 
invented the phorminx—and Greek music with it—but 
we may also say, the harmonic music of the western 
world. Asa poet, Terpander cannot now be fairly judged, 
for the remnants of his writings are very few, and found 
chiefly in quotations. It is as a musician, the forerunner 
of the lyrists, that Terpander was greatest. This is not the 
place to discuss the very interesting question of Greek 
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musical art; but it may be safely believed that, side by 
side with a poesy so noble and varied as the choruses 
of the Tragedians and the odes and dithyrambs of all the 
later lyric singers, a sister science must have marched, 
not unworthy of such stately company. The fact that 
Greek music was divided so distinctly into “modes” and 
“gnomes,” shows how far it stood from being a mere bar- 
baric accompaniment. There was the Dorian, the Lydian, 
and the Phrygian “mode.” The Dorian was simple, 
grave, “Gregorian” in character; the Lydian was lighter, 
livelier, more tender and gay; fit for feast-days and 
holidays, wine-cups and flower-crowns, and it went best, 
say the classics, to flutes and feminine voices. The 
Phrygian mode was wild, excited, “ Wagner-like”’ in its 
vague, aspiring strains, for both the Phrygian and Lydian, 
as their names show, were semi-Asiatic. Terpander seems 
to have taken these existing “modes,” and blending 
them together, to have constructed a system of melody 
and harmony which passed into Greece, and gave to 
poetry—already richly and variously developed—a music 
rich and various enough, albeit still undeveloped, to be 
worthy of setting to the words of such writers as Alcman 
and Sappho, Pindar and Sophocles. 


ALCAEUS. 


ALREADY it has been seen, by incidental remarks, how 
Hellas was throughout divided into the aristocratic and 
democratic elements. In point of fact, its political history 
is a recital of the struggle between these principles, 
which are never absent from any human story of civilisa- 
tion, and which make the staple of all civil annals alike 
in Greece between Ionians and Dorians, in Rome be- 
tween plebeians and patricians, in England between 
Conservatives and Radicals. Alczeus was an oligarch 
like Theognis of Megara, and a busy, fierce, embittered, 
political personage. It is not necessary to recite the events 
of his stormy career; but fair as Lesbos was, its face was 
often ravaged by civil and foreign warfare, and to give 
the poet his just place in the temple of fame, the influences 
of his time and society must be duly allowed for. 
Alczus used the gift of poetry for a weapon in the 
intestine contests of Mitylene. Those odes which Horace 
borrows so freely from this Lesbian singer,. were wet 
with blood at least as often as with wine. The “O% navis 
te referent” is taken nearly word for word from a Greek 
ode of Alczus; but the original was a wild and furious 
diatribe against the popular constitution towards which 
Myrsilus was conducting the islanders. The “Nunc est 
bibendum,” again, which is a favourite bacchanalian quota- 
tion for modern as it was for Roman revellers, stands 
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really, in the verses of the aristocratic poet, as a death- 
song, savage like a Red Indian’s, inhuman as a cannibal’s, 
composed upon the occasion of the murder of Myrsilus, 
the democratic chief of Mitylene’ Alczus flung his 
musical anger abroad upon the heads of his enemies, with 
all the prejudice of a Greek Tory, and all the polished 
and fastidious scorn of an English patrician. One has to 
keep in mind his real poetic gift, and the nobility of some 
of his writings, to give him therefore his unquestionable 
place in the sacred procession of poets. This he claims 
and must have, for his faults were due to the breeding and 
the morality of his time—his generous and lofty instincts 
were his own. He it was who wrote the noble sentence 
that “The best ramparts of a city are the manly breasts 
within it.” He fought bravely for his opinions; and the 
story that he threw away his shield at the battle of 
Sigzum is probably not true. There is bitterness and 
there is rancour in Alczus, but no trace of cowardice; 
his odes, on the contrary, are full of warlike fire, which 
the life of the poet reflected. Nor, in truth, did war and 
politics wholly fill the heart of the AZolian—he wrote songs 
for the banquet and the festival, which Horace has copied 
by whole stanzas together ; as well as religious hymns and 
choruses, after the ancient manner as far as epithet and 
ideas go, but in his own new lyric strain. This strain 
—the Alcaic verse—he is thought to have invented, and 
Horace calls him its inventor. It is not one which has 
found many imitators in any other tongues except the 
Greek and Latin, but it has a singular neatness, energy, 
and march in those classical languages, with a power of 
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sustained music which the sweeter Sapphic verse cannot 
boast. Here is an Alczan stanza, one of the many stolen 
by the Roman lyrist, the metre of which is preserved in 
the translation :— 


xcaBBarr« Tov year’ eri pev Ties 
mop, év dé Kipvats olvov adedéws 
Pedy pov, adTap aud) Kopoa 
parOaxcy aupiBareov yvddaddov. 


Drive out the winter, piling up plentiful 
Fire-wood, and mingling cups of the honey-wine 
Freely, while upon our foreheads 
Sprays of the winter-green thus we fasten. 


SAPPHO. 


BuT the greatest distinction of Alczus—at least, in the 
minds of all those who take delight in the Nine Muses 
—was that he was the lover of the “ Tenth Muse.” By this 
proud title the admiring Lesbians called that exquisite 
poetess, their countrywoman, whose genius among all 
feminine votaries of ancient singing stands incontestably 
highest. SAPPHO is the figure in all antiquity which 
rises to the mind of the scholar as the purest imperso- 
nation of the art of lyric song. Her name is musical 
and gentle; the verse to which she has given that name 
for ever is a soft and musical measure of melodious and 
perfect flow, while about her story there hangs a mystery 
revealing enoygh for sympathy, enough for imagination, 
enough for the heart to work with, in order to embody 
a delicate, but yet sufficient image of the Lesbian as she 
lived. All that we possess of her delicious singing (each 
line a precious thing) sheds upon her brow the light of a real 
and divine poetic inspiration; stamps her a Singer of the 
Singers—-a true and undoubted poetess. Her name has 
grown famous in all the earth; the A‘gean and the Adriatic 
Seas have been visited for her sake by travellers, who ask 
where Sappho lived, and whence Sappho sprang into the 
billows, now that nearly twenty-five centuries are passed 
since her time. The islands of those seas have seemed richer 
for the treasure of her fame, their waves shine brighter 
with the light of it; and whether the voyager, sailing past 
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Lesbos and Leucate, conjures up in his mind a Sappho 
of his own creation, or recalls that beautiful figure which 
the French sculptor Pradier has graved of her, the air, the 
water, the land, the spirit of these spots are full of the 
grace and sorrow of the Lesbian lady. A young English 
poet, perhaps the only one who could translate Sappho 
worthily—if he had at his disposal all the lost wealth of 
her poems—although he stoops to repeat the untrue and 
unnatural scandal against her sweet name which gossiping 
generations have invented—does brilliant justice to her 
deathless genius, and speaks unquestionable truth in these 


lines from his “ Anactoria.” 


‘* These hath God made, and me as these, and wrought 
Song, and hath lit it at my lips ; and me 
Earth shall not gather, though she feed on thee. 
* * * * + 


Albeit they hide me in the deep dear sea, 

And cover me with cool wave foam, and ease 

This soul of mine as any soul of these, 

And give me water, and great sweet waves, and make 

The very sea’s name lordlier for my sake, 

The whole sea sweeter—albeit I die indeed, 

And hide myself, and sleep, and no man heed, 

Of me the high God hath not all his will ! 

Blossom of branches, and on each high hill 

Clear air, and wind, and under, in clamorous vales, 

Fierce noises of the fiery nightingales, 

Buds burning in the sudden spring like fire, 

The wave-washed sand, and the wave’s vain desire ; 

Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea, and words 

That bring tears swiftest, and long notes of birds 

Violently singing, till the whole world sings— 

I, Sappho, shall be one with all these things, 

With all high things for ever ; and my face 

Seen once, my songs once heard in a strange place 

Cleave to men’s lives, and waste the days thereof 

With gladness and strange sadness and with love.” 
Swinburne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 
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Such, and so blended with all that is passionate and 
lovely on the lyric lyre of Greece, is the memory of 
Sappho to the scholar. Let not that memory be ungrate- 
fully and unjustly sullied by those who should defend it! 
Sappho the poetess never burned with an unnatural fire, 
as is alleged; nor corrupted the maidens of Lesbos; nor 
did nor said nor thought the things which are attributed 
to her by unkind or blundering critics. Nay, and though 
romance may complain, and a lovely scene of land and 
water may lose one of its charms for the traveller, 
Sappho the poetess never leaped from the rock of 
Leucate, and never, in spite of the mellifluous verses of 
Ovid, sighed for, nor even saw Phaon. One, the most 
shameful of these calumnies, has sprung from the simple 
fact that she taught the love and the art of her perfect 
song to a circle of Lesbian women. Herodotus men- 
tions Sappho, but says nothing about Phaon, nor does 
Hermesianax either, or Antipater of Sidon, who, indeed, 
on the contrary, relates that she died peacefully in her . 
own island. Furthermore, in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
an extract is given from a work of Ptolemy, the son of 
Hephestion, in which there is a catalogue of all the de- 
spairing lovers who had leaped from the Leucadian steep, 
and therein there is no allusion at all to the Lesbian 
poetess. The Sappho who did leap into the Ionian waves 
was “Sappho of Eresus,” also a native of the island of 
Lesbos—and this personage may, perhaps, have deserved 
all that the unpleasant scandal of the ages has heaped 
upon the noble and pure singer. Let, then, such slanders 


die, and let the laurels upon the brow of Sappho gleam 
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free of canker or blight. Is the verse which she addressed 
to Alczus such as a “light 0’ love” would have written? 
The poet had sent her this line :— 


Oddo Te ely, GANA pe KWAVEL 
ards. 
Something I would say, but that shame prevents me. 


And Sappho replied with the following poetical rebuke :— 


Ai & txé o écOdayv ipepos ) Karav 
Kal pn Te elITHY yA@oo éexvKa KaKOD, 
aidws Ké oev ovK elyev Grrrar’, 
GAN’ Ereyes rept TH Sixaio. 
If thou wert longing for right things or fair things, 
If-thy lips trembled with nothing that was sinful, 


Shame had not held thee from speaking out thy meaning ; 
Silence had not so chained thy tongue. 


_ An answer like this could not come, one would say, from 
any but a good and honourable spirit ; it ought of itself 
to silence the absurd accusations which people have not 
been ashamed to heap upon the gentle head of the Sappho 
of Mitylene. Besides, when Sappho’s brother Charaxus 
brought from Egypt, where he had purchased her, a 
beautiful woman called Rhodopis, of the same ill trade 
with the Sappho of Eresus—the really profligate Sappho 
—this one, our poetess, upbraided him in very severe 
verses; and when she wrote them, be it remarked, she 
must have been far past the usual age of romance or 
of suicide on account of passion, since Amasis was King 
of Egypt when Rhodopis lived there; and as _ that 
monarch did not begin to reign till B.c. 570, Sappho the 
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poetess must have been even then fifty years old, peace- 
fully and purely living, as these facts go to show, with 
her daughter Cleis, the child of her husband Cercolas. 
Equally untrue appears the statement that Anacreon was 
a lover of the Lesbian singer: although Alczus, as has 
been seen, paid court to her; nor indeed is it likely that 
she was not sought by many in Lesbos, since the islanders 
regarded her with absolute enthusiasm, and stamped her 
face upon their coins, where they were wont to impress the 
effigies of the gods only. There are other lines of Alczeus 
extant, breathing towards her a very tender and respect- 
ful sentiment. “ Violet-crowned” he calls her, “modest 


9 


and sweetly-smiling;” and this again is not the language 
in which a courtesan or corrupter of the girls of Lesbos 
would be addressed by a lover like Alczeus. No doubt, 
we must not try the manners and morals of the island 
by the standards of later ages; it is not to be supposed 
that Sappho was a cold or insensible person, who wrote 
a few songs, lived an altogether ordinary life, and died 
“as the leaves do.” Enough if the ungenerous calumny 
has been repelled which loads her nature with cruel 
injustice, and her name with unnatural disgrace—enough 
if these brief remarks permit us to hear the music of 
her exquisite and tender lyre, without the painful feeling 
that the song is sweet, but the singer evil. 

Too few, alas! for art, for music, for all those ears 
which know the subtle sound of perfect poetry, are the 
echoes that still survive of her delicious singing. Love is 
the burden of the greater part of them—love, passionate, 
burning, intense ; but such as pure and noble hearts will 
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and may feel, though few have set the sighs of it to 
words so eloquent as these :— 


TIouxtroOpov’ abavar’ 'Adpodira, 
qat Avws SoroTAoKe, Niocopal ce, 
, 9 wv 9 > 4 
pn pm’ acatot pnd aviaroe Sdpmva, 
motvia, Oupov. 
adre Tvs’ EXO’, ai ToTa KaTépwTa, 
Tas éwas avoas diowa: Toda 8 
Exdves, Tratpos 5é Sopov Autroica 
xpuceoy mes 
apy wmotevEaca: Kanol 5é a’ aryov 
b Ul N UA / 
a@Kées oTpovOoi wrépuy 's pedaivas 
muKkva Suvnvtes Tepatwv am’ aidé- 
pos da péoow* 
ainpa & éEixovro: tv 8’, & adxatpa, 
4 > 9 / 4 
pedidoao’ abavatw TpocwTe, 
npe orre Snvte térrovOa, Korte 
dnute Kadnpt, 
Splendour-throned Queen ! immortal Aphrodite ! 
Daughter of Jove—Enchantress ! I implore thee 
Vex not my soul with agonies and anguish ; 
Slay me not, Goddess ! 
Come in thy pity—come, if I have prayed thee ; 
Come at the cry of my sorrow ; in the old times 
Oft thou hast heard and left thy father’s heaven, 
Left the gold houses, 
Yoking thy chariot. Swiftly did the doves fly, 
Swiftly they brought thee, waving plumes of wonder— 
Waving their dark plumes all across the zether, 
All down the azure ! 
Very soon they lighted. Then didst thou, Divine one, 
Laugh a bright laugh from lips and eyes immortal, 


Ask me, ‘* What ailed me—wherefore out of heaven 
‘“Thus I had called thee ? 
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KOTTL €u@ padmota Oérw yevér Oar 
pawora Supe, tiva dnbte reibw 
Kal caynvdecoav ptdorar’, dtis o, @ 
Ward’, aducnn. 
Kal yap ai hevyes, Tayéews Sues, 
ai 5¢ Sapa py Séxer’, adra Sacer, 
ai dé pn perci, Taxéws hirynoer 
Kou eOéXorcav. 
€EXOE poe Kal viv, yarerrav 5é NDcov 
> an 4 A 
éx pepyvay, booa 5é wor TéeMeooas 
Oupos iwépper TéeXecov, ov 8 ava 
ovUppayos écoo. 
‘* What it was made me madden in my heart so?” 
Question me, smiling—say to me, ‘‘ My Sappho, 
‘* Who is it wrongs thee? tell me who refuses 
‘* Thee, vainly sighing,” 
‘* Be it who it may be, he that flies shall follow ; 
‘* He that rejects gifts, he shall bring thee many ; 
‘* He that hates now shall love thee dearly, madly— 
‘* Ay, though thou wouldst not.” 
So once again come, Mistress; and, releasing 
Me from my sadness, give me what I sue for, 


Grant me my prayer, and be as heretofore now 
Friend and protectress ! 


The translation here given seems, in truth, to the trans- 
lator, as much as it possibly can to any one else, to lack 
the tender earnest Eolic melody of the original; while 
phrases or words which in that original have a Sapphic 
sweetness, a sense and fervour utterly peculiar and original, 
are quite lost as the lovely Greek passes forth into English. 
As it passes, indeed, into azy tongue; for see how poorly 
even Catullus deals with the first two stanzas of the best 
known of all the poems of Sappho :— 
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daiveras pot Knvos ioos Oeotow 
Eupev avnp, Satis evavTios Tot, 
ifaver Kai TANTiov adv dwvev- 

Gas uTraxovet 

/ e 4 4 N 

Kal yeNaioas iepoev’ TO oe TAY 
xapodvav év ornBeow emrroacer’ 
as iow yap ce Bpoxe, as we hovas 

3 \ Mv 9 

Qvdev ET Ket. 


This the Roman poet turns into Latin as follows :— 


Ille mt par esse deo videtur, 

Ille, si fas est, superare divos 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spectat et audit. 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 

Eripit sensus mihi ; nam simul te 

Lesbia adspexi nihil est super mi. 

(Voce relictum. ) 

This version of Catullus, ingenious as it is, halts clumsily 
over the laos Oeoiow, and expands the two words into a 
line and a half, with the foolish s¢ fas est interpolated ; 
while in other respects it serves but to show how airy 
and evanescent is the charm of Sappho. The familiar 
lines are far better— 

‘Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee ; 

And hears and sees thee all the while 

Softly speak and sweetly smile. 
But her verse is like the plant mentioned by Milton, which 
bore its “bright golden flower” only in its “own soil.” 
It is like the white Lesbian roses which are said to lose 
their strange scent of honey when they are transplanted 


elsewhere, 
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One fragment of her music, sounding like a few soft 
notes of an A£olian harp, is this :— 


"Eomepe wavra épess, daa dhawvors éoxedac’ adws’ 


dépers Civ, pépers Auya, pépers parépe ada. 


Hesperus brings all things back 
Which the day-light made us lack, 
Brings the sheep and goats to rest, 
Brings the baby to the breast. 


It breathes of the calm island evenings, when Lesbos 
lay shadowed upon the sleeping sea; the star of dusk 
gleaming upon her quiet villages, the vineyard-gates just 
closed; the flocks returning, the families gathering for 
the homely meal and the happy sleep. 

Another different echo from these long-silegt strings is 
the following, addressed to some Lesbian woman—a rival, 
perhaps—ignorant of the joys of the Muses, dull and 
vain. Over the grave of such an one Sappho has inscribed 
this contemptuous epitaph :— 


KarOavoica S¢é xeiceat, od5é rote pvapoocvva oéBev 
éooet’ ove TOT’ ovt’ DaTepov’ ob yap Tedéxyers Bpodwv 
tov x IIvepias, adr’ adavns Kyv Aida Sopois 


a U4 , 
dourdcess Tred’ apavpaVv vexuwy ExTTETTOTALEVA. 


Thou liest dead, and there will be no memory left behind 

Of thee or thine in all the earth, for never didst thou bind 

The roses of Pierian streams upon thy brow; thy doom 

Is writ to flit with unknown ghosts in cold and nameless gloom. 
I 
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The subjoined might well describe her own eminence 
among the poets and poetesses of Lesbos :— 


’Aatépes pev audi xadav ocedavay 

ayy atroxpuntoos dacvvov eidos, 

omror’ av wWANOnca padiota AduTy 
yav [Ems wacay| 


b , 

apyupéa. 
The stars about the lovely moon 
Fade back and vanish very soon, 


When, round and full, her silver face 
Swims into sight, and lights all space. 


On many such a moonlight night she had wandered along 
the sea by Mitylene; looking up the lovely gulf to the 
Ionic hills, upon the far-off mainland of Asia. And not 
alone, doubtless; for though Sappho was, as we have 
maintained, a true woman, she was no cold worshipper 
of the Graces and the Loves. She loved, and loved 
more than once, and loved to the point of desperate 
sorrow; though it did not come to the mad and fatal 
leap from Leucate, as the unnecessary legend pretends. 
There are, nevertheless, worse steeps than Leucate down 
which the heart may fall; and colder seas of despair 
than the Adriatic in which to engulf it. We know not 
whether the passion was prosperous or hopeless, serious 
or slight, which is faintly chronicled thus :— 


npapav pév eyo céOev, Ar), wanau Troe. 


I loved thee, Atthis, dearly, 
A long while ago. 
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And thus again— 


"Epos Sniré pw’ o Avorperns Sovei, 

yAuKUTrLKpoV apayavoy Sptretov. 
Love torments me once again, 
Sweetly-bitter, sadly-dear, 


Binds me with a rosy chain, 
Hard to break, and hard to bear. 


While these tender words, which paint a picture of two 
lives, come, doubtless, out from the same ancient heart- 
ache— 

Trvxeta parep, otros Sivapat xpéxny Tov iorov, 


700m Sapcioa Tracdos Boadway 8: ’ Adpodirav. 


I cannot, sweet my mother, 
Throw shuttle any more ; 

My heart is full of longing, 
My spirit troubled sore, 

All for a love of yesterday, 
A boy not seen before. 


It seems that the Lesbian poetess excelled especially 
in Epithalamia or Marriage Hymns, which Catullus 
imitated in his “ Peleus and Thetis,” and other well-known 
pieces. It would be hard, perhaps, to make such a sacri- 
fice, but if we could have the Greek of Sappho back, who 
would not gladly surrender to oblivion the Latin of the 
Roman for it! Into these compositions she seems to 
have thrown all her rich and passionate soul, her love of 
nature, her finest delicacy in phrase, her tenderest sense 
of music, her indefinable and, so to speak, “lady-like ” 
grace of thought. Thus she speaks, in one fragment, 


about the untouched beauty of the bride:— 
I 2 
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Olov 76 yAuKipanrov épevOeras dxpe er’ dado 

axpov ém’ axporat@ NeAaOovro Sé panodporrijes, 

ov pay éxrerdOovt’, GAN ovK edvvavt’ édixécOar. 
Grown to her rosy grace like the rose-apple, high on the branches, 


Hanging highest of all—so high that the canker-worms miss it— 
Nay, not ‘‘ miss it,” in truth, but cannot in any way reach it. 


And again, in a little piece of broken sweetness, Sappho 
thus speaks of the unhappy one whose life is lived in 


loneliness and loveless solitude :— 


4 e / ? ” , v 
a 5 
Oiav rav tdxwOov év ovpect Trowéves avdpes 


\ / \ / 4 v 
mwocot KatacTeiBowot, yapat Sé Te Troppupov avGos. 


Pines she like to the hyacinth out on the path by the hill-top ; 
Shepherds tread it aside, and its purples lie lost on the herbage. 


Then there are slighter echoes, fragmentary refrains of 
gayer or more careless singing, such as this, directed 


again at a rival :— 


Tis Tou ayporwris aypoumTiv érreppeva 
aoTokay . . . Oédyer voor, . 
oun émuctapéva Ta Bode Edxeny eri Tov ohupar ; 
What country damsel charms thee 
With country smock and face ? 


Who knows not how to fasten, 
A stole, nor step with grace. 


And what a Greek love of life, what a “ longing lingering ” 
thought of the “warm precincts” of that pleasant island 


is audible in these half satirical words :—- 
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9 4 , e ‘\ \ a 4 
ArroOvacnew Kaxov' ot Geoi yap oTw Kexpixacw” 


améOvacKov yap av, aimep jv Kadov atroOvacKev. 


To die must needs be sad, the gods do know it ; 
For were death sweet, they’d die, and straightway show it. 


Such are a few specimens of the singing which remain 
to.us from this unrivalled singer—the truest genius of all 
the Greek lyric schools, whether Ionian, Dorian, or AZolian. 
It may seem extravagant praise to say this of a poetess, 
whose longest surviving work is but an ode or two of a 
few verses in each; while the rest of her musical work has 
all vanished except detached lines, phrases, names, and 
words. But the fragrance and the splendid tints of a rose- 
garden can be guessed at by detached petals; and he 
that has the scholars knowledge and the poet’s ear and 
heart, will never deny to Sappho the admiration which we 
know she received from her countrymen and country- 
women. There is nothing, let it be repeated, in the often 
passionate expressions of her muse to justify the calumny 
of those ancient critics. There is fire, there is fervour, 
there is burning love; but these are not crimes, nor 
monstrosities. The same ugly and ignorant slander which 
has branded an evil word upon the brow of Sappho, 
might as well dare to do the same to Shakespeare because 
of his sonnets, or to Tennyson on account of his solemn 
“In Memoriam.” Emphatically we repudiate the charge, 
and repeat the assertion that Sappho was true to her 
art and true to her womanhood. And if romance com- 
plains to find that she never leaped at all from the fatal 
promontory, and never wrote the elegant letter to Phaon 
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which Ovid has composed for her, there still remains, we 
think, an image as stately, as graceful, as passionate, as 
enchanting, and more noble in the Sappho which these 
verses and this broken music recall, than in that sadder 
fictitious Sappho whom poets or sculptors have pictured, 
bending among the myrtles with her broken lyre at her 
foot, before she sprang to her death in the blue grave of 
the Saronic sea. 


THE IONIAN LYRISTS. 


-ANACREON. 


IF all that glitters with the name of Anacreon were real 
Anacreontic gold, a great space would have to be devoted 
to the poet of Teos. But his genius and style have been 
made to stand godfathers to very many odes and poems 
which were never written by him. The metres that 
he invented or popularised are so simple and easily 
managed, and his usual themes are so much within 
the compass of ordinary inspiration, that a large volume 
of spurious Greek verse has crystallised about the very 
small nucleus of genuine Anacreontics. He is said to 
have written five books of songs, of which sixty-eight are 
presented to us as veritable remains of the poet. Very 
few of these could pass the barrier of stern compa- 
 rative criticism. Some of them may be the production of 
imitators almost as brilliant as the master; some may 
have resulted from the not very secular labours of the 
monks, who in the middle ages gave much attention to 
the classical authors. But there are a few, obviously 
from the master’s hand, which convict the false preten- 
ders by their greater grace and skill of versification, for 
Anacreon was certainly a lyrist of the first order. There 
is enough of his singing still extant to prove that his 


ys 
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reputation among the Grecks, and the friendship enter- 
tained towards him by Polycrates, was well deserved. 
There is something extremely graceful, bright, and original 
in the versicules of the Teian bard; yet with their airy 
sweetness there mingles also an occasional pathos—the 
soft shadow of the glad sunshine of his spirit. In the 
translations of Moore the English reader has this spirit 
very aptly transmitted, for the genius of the Ionian and 
Irish singers was almost identical. The praise of love, 
of music, and of feasting engaged each; and each had 
that subtle-sweet power of sensuous language which seems 
to sparkle with the colour of the wine, and to glow with 
the warmth of the passion. The subjoined is as tender 
and pretty as a plaque of Watteau painted on a Rose 
du Barri jar of Sévres china :-— 


"Epws rot’ év podoict 
KOLMOMEVNY WENT TAY 

ovn eldev, GAN érpwoOn 
tov Sdaxturov. TratayGeis 
Tas yelpas wAoAvEEY* 
Spapov 6é kal rretacbels 
mpos THY Kadnv KuvOnpny, 


Love once among the roses 
Perceived a bee reposing, 
And wondered what the beast was, 
And touched it, so it stung him. 
Sorely his finger smarted, 

And bitterly he greeted, 

And wrung his hands together ; 
And half he ran, half fluttered 

Unto Cythera’s bosom, 

Unto his fair, sweet mother. 
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dAwAa, pHTEp, Eeltrey, 
d\wra KaTroOyncKe. 
Odus pw eruvpe puKpos 

, aA A 
TTEPWTOS, OV KANOUE LW 
MENTTAY Ob yewpryol. 
a & elrev' ef To KévTpov 

' TOVEL TO TAS PéNITTAS, 

TOcoV SOKELS TrOVOUC LY, 
"Epos, Scous od Barnrets ; 
Loud sobbed he, *‘ Ai! ai! mother! 
Olola ! I am murdered ! 
Olola! it has killed me! 
A small brown snake with winglets, 
That men the bumble-bee call, 
Has bit me.” But Cythera 
Said, laughing, ‘‘ Ah, my baby, 
If bees’ stings hurt so sorely, 


Bethink thee what the smart is 
Of those, Love, that thou piercest.” 


It seems that Anacreon generally, though by no 
means always, wrote in this light and swift little measure 
—admirably adapted to the banquet and the dance— 
but so easily composed by a practical verse-maker, that 
it must have bubbled from the lips of the old Teian like 
Cyprus wine from a grey amphora. Here is just such a 
chansonette as may have thus sprung -into existence at a 
moment’s inspiration, within some Samian festal-hall ; 
on some night, perhaps, when Polycrates unbent his brow 
from toils of state, and called upon his -Ionian laureate 
for a defence of drinking :— 

‘Hl yh péNawva Trive, 
mive dé dévdpe avrny, 


o 
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mlvet Oddaca avavpovs, 
0 8 fdos Odraccar, 
tov 8 HALov cedAHVn. 

Th por payer, éraipot, 
Kavr@ Oedovre Trivev ; 
The black earth tipples rain, 
The earth is sucked by trees, 
The seas the rivers drain, 
The sun drinks up the seas ; 
And the moon drinks the sun ; 
Why, then, will any one 


Contend with me, who think 
That all the world should drink ? 


It is said that this votary of the wine-cup died at the 
age of eighty-five, choked by a grape-stone. That mode 
of dissolution seemed almost too apropos to be true; but 
he certainly lived to a great age, chirping out his light- 
hearted Lieder, amid the turmoil of the revolt of Histizeus, 
and all kinds of other national and civic troubles. Remark 
how merrily he bears the snows of approaching senility !— 


Aéyouow ai yuvaixes, 
Avaxpéwv, yépwv el. 
AaBov Ecorrpov abpe 
KOpas ey oUKEeT OvCaS, 
airov 5€ cev pétwrrov. 
éya 5é Tas Kopas péy, 


The women to me say, 

‘* Anacreon, you grow grey ! 
Look in your glass, and see 

Your hairs, how scantily 

They flow—your brows are bare.” 
Then I: “ As for the hair, 
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elt eloty elt’ amnrOov, 
OvK oda’ TovTo 6 olda, 
@s TO yépovTt “ANNov 
/ N 
mpémet TO TepTrva Traltey, : 
bc@ 7rédas Ta Molpys. 


That may be, or may not, 

I reck it not a jot; 

But this I know, indeed, 

If I grow old, more need 

To have my fling of laughter, 
The sooner Fate comes after.” 


And if a grape-stone choked him, as is alleged, it must 
have been because he tried, indomitable to the last in 
his Greek gaiety, to sing while he was drinking. 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS. 


GRAVE and learned, discreet and nice, Simonides of Ceos, 
of the same school and time with Anacreon, is his exact 
contrast in literature. He was, like the Teian, a friend 
of kings and rulers, but not because he sang to them at 
their banquet-hours. He had Hipparchus at Athens for 
his patron, and lived long enough to be intimate with 
Themistocles and Pausanias. He reconciled the two 
Sicilian monarchs, Hiero of Syracuse and Theron of Agri- 
gentum, at the moment when their armies were opposed 
in battle array. Finally, Plato calls him emphatically 
‘‘a wise man,” and Cicero writes of Simonides, “ Non enim 
poeta solum mavis, verum etiam czteroquin doctus sapi- 
ensque traditur.” He was a teacher of his art to Pindar, 
and his somewhat /vzste and contemplative genius gave to 
the word édeyos that funereal signification which “elegy” 
has ever since possessed. He invented, it is declared, four 
letters of the Greek alphabet; but his chief reputation 
arose from his epitaphs, which are sometimes remarkably 
elegant and ingenious. He appears to have enjoyed a 
quite unrivalled reputation for the couplets or verses 
which the Greeks were wont to carve upon their trophies 
and monuments, The fashion was to inscribe metrical 
legends, generally a hexameter and pentameter; and 
Simonides is said to have carried the garland away from 
fEschylus himself in a competition for the verses to be 
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placed over the dead Greeks who fell in battle against the 


Persians at Thermopyle. It is said that the subjoined 
couplet was that which gained so great a distinction :— 


* Eciv’, dyryédNew Aaxedaipoviors Ste Ta6€ 
xeiueOa Tois Kelvwy pnuace TrevOopevor. 


Go, stranger ! tell the Spartans here we lie, 
Faithful to death, because they bade us die. 


This which follows was dedicated to the Athenians who 
died at Marathon :— 


“EdAjvev rpopaxovvres ’APnvaio. Mapabavr 
xpuvcopopwv Mydwv écropecay diva. 


Athens at Marathon, in front of Greece, 
Met the proud Mede, and made his boasting cease. 


And this is one of another group of epitaphs, written for 
the monumental erections with which the states of Hellas 


commemorated the glorious repulse of the barbarian :— 


4 \ a / 3 , 
Muptaow rroré rade Tpvakocias éuayovrTo 
éx IIeXorrovvdcou yiduddes TéTopes. 


Here, with three hundred myriad Persians, fought 
Four thousand Greeks from Peloponnesus brought. 


These also were composed upon the same great event of 
mingled sadness and gladness in Grecian history :— 


Ei 70 Karas OviocKew dperis pépos earl péeytoror, 
npiy éx Tavtwv TovT érréveyme TUX’ 

E\rdbs yap orevdovres édevOepinu repibeivar 
Keel aynpdvTm ypa@evot evroyin. 
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If a fair end be Virtue’s chiefest glory, 
To us of all men Fortune that gift gave, 
Who, dying here, won an undying story, 
Saving our dear land from the name of ‘‘ slave.” 


AaBecrov ros oide pirn wept watpids Oévtes 
Kudveov Oavarou appeBdrovto védos, 
ovdé TeOvace Oavovres, eel of apet? KabvTrepbe 


Kuvodaivouc avaryer dbomaros é& ’Aldew. 
dryer Sapa 


Here, giving all for Greece, her bravest children 
Wrapped themselves from us in the dark death-wreath ; 
Yet these dead are not dead, their virtue leads them 
In glory upward from the place beneath. 


Evknréas ala néxevOe, Aewvida, of peta ceio 
THO EBavov, Xraptrns evpvyopov Bacrned, 
trelatov 8) ToEwy Te Kal @KuTrOdwr aOévos trTwV 
Mybelwv avdpav SeEdpevor Trodéwo. 
Glorious the soil that holds these Spartan men 
Who died, Leonidas, for Greece with thee, 


Not caring for the storm of javelins, 
Nor all the thundering Persian cavalry. 


Simonides was one of the most prolific writers known, 
and the relics of his prodigious fertility are still numerous, 
but for the most part not very remarkable. He had, 
however, a vein of pathos and melancholy eloquence 
which might be illustrated by more than one specimen 
of his remains; but his fame as the epitaph-maker of 
Greece bears sufficient testimony to this sombre trait in 
his genius. He could write stinging satire, too, upon a 
tombstone; witness the distich which he dedicated to the 
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hapless memory of Timocreon of Rhodes, a sour poetaster, 
who was greedy and scurrilous :— 


TIoANA Trio Kal Tor payov Kad TONG KaK’ eiTOV 
avOpw@rrous Keiwas Tipoxpéwv * Pod.os. 


With drink, meat, slander, fuddled fat and foul, 
Timocreon of Rhodes lies in this hole. 


It is said that Simonides grew avaricious and mer- 
cenary towards the close of his life; but the spirit of the 
poet, refined and contemplative, does not seem to warrant 
this; and antiquity is sometimes, as Sappho’s instance 
proves, an arrant slander-monger. It was he who gave 
the famous answer about “the nature of God.” Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, asked him his opinion upon this pro- 
blem, and Simonides demanded a day to reply, then 
another, and another, and so put the king off till his 
patience was worn out, when the poet explained himself 
by saying, “The longer I think upon it, the farther off 
appears the possibility of any true reply.” This may 
remind Sanskrit scholars of the definition which the Veda 
gives of BRAHM, viz., “OmM”—that is to say, spoken silence, 
the sound that the lips make in closing to say “ nothing.” 


BACCHYLIDES. 


OF Ceos also, and the nephew of Simonides, this poet 
had something of the grace and finish of his uncle, and 
acquired reputation enough at the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse to move the envy of Pindar himself. A Dorian 
manner pervades his writings, although his extraction was 
Ionian. Something of the melancholy also which is visible 
in his uncle’s writings colours the verses of Bacchylides : 
he is constantly repeating the despondent sentiment of 
these lines :— | | 
Ovaroicr py povar pépicrov, 
pnd derlov mrposideiy héyyos" 
bAB.0s 8 ovdeis Bporav travta xpovov. 
*T were best never to be, 
Never sunlight to see, 
For no man lives whose happiness endures. 

One may see in such complaining music how the 
child-like inclination of these early Greeks to live and 
love and be happy within the delicious limits of their 
climate and land, chafed at the grim interruptions of 
wars and troubles, disease and death. The soft A‘gean 
and Sicilian airs, the fertility of Ceos, and the graceful 
ease of Hiero’s court, made this world very pleasant 
to Bacchylides but for the shadow of such things. He 
loves to sing, like Anacreon, of wine and roses; and if 
he could he would have placid joys and gentle music 


always embellishing life. 
as charming in sentiment and picturesque in detail as 


cannon. 


BACCHYLIDES. 


Landseer’s lovely parable in colours of “Peace,” where 
the little children play upon the grass on the cliff, and 
the lamb nibbles daisies from the muzzle of the rusted 


“ Ah, sweet peace!” sings Bacchylides :— 


Tixtres 5é te Ovatoiow Eipdva peyara 
THOUTOY MEM yAWCCwY T aoLday avbea, 
Saidaréwy 7 eri Bwpav Oeoiow alBecBar Boav 
Eav0a proyi uhpa tavutplywv Te undwr, 

« / 4 I, A \ , I 
yupvaciwy TE VéoLs AUAOY Te Kal KOpmwV pédeELV. 
ev 5é aidapodérous TropTrakw aidav 


9 a e / 
apayvay tarot méNovTat 


Here is a piece of his verse, 


éyyed Te Noyywta Evhed 7 duddxe evpas Sdpvaras 


a 3 > 7s 4 , 
yanKeay & OvKETL TANT IYyyOV KTVTTFOS. 


Peace, potent Peace! gives all good gifts to men, 
The wealth of soft words, and the flower of song ; 
The smoking on the ancient altar-tops 

Of sheep in yellow flame of sacrifice ; 

And in the towns and villages the shout 

Of happy youth at play and exercise : 

While helms and bucklers hang, and spiders weave 
Their nets across the iron hollows of ’em ; 

And the rust eats the sword-edge and the spear, 
And horrid trumpets hush. 


MESOMEDES. 


ONE name must be included, somewhat by anticipation, 
in the catalogue of writers of lyric verse—that of Meso- 
medes the Cretan—for the sake of the wonderful, the 
almost terrible poem which bears his authorship. Of the 
poet nothing more is known than that he was a freedman 
of Hadrian, and therefore of a very late age in Greek 
literature. Two of his epigrams only are extant, with 
an invocation to Nemesis, the Goddess of Divine Equity 
and Final Restitution. This latter piece paints that 
dread deity—she who, in Greek belief, “wronged the 
wronger, till he rendered right”—as no other passage 
in Greek literature does. It runs as follows :— 


Néyeot wrepoecoa, Biov porra, 
kvavertre Ged, Ovryatep Aixas, 


& xovda dpuvdypata Ovarav 
éréxets adapavTt yarwe, 
éyOoucd & UBpw odoay Bporav 


pérava POovoy éxrds éAavvers. 


Daughter of Justice, wingéd Nemesis ; 
Thou of the awful eyes, 
Whose silent sentence judgeth mortal life ! 
Thou with thy curb of steel, 
Which proudest jaws must feel, 
Stayest the snort and champ of human strife ; 
And, hating miserable pride of men, 
Dost tame fierce hearts, and turn them meek agen. 
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‘Tro cov TpoxXov aoTaToy, aoTLBH 

NaApoTra mepoTT@Y oTpépeTas Tvya, 
AnGovea Sé wap 10ba Balvess, 
yaupovpevoy abyéva Krivets 

e \ A > \ 4 n 

vTro THyYuy ael Blotov peTpets 


Cuyiov pera yeipa Kpatodca. 


Under thy wheel, unresting, trackless, all 
Our joys and griefs befall ; 

In thy full sight our secret things go on ; 
Step after step thy wrath 
Follows the caitiff’s path, 

And in his triumph breaks his vile neck-bone. 

To all alike thou metest out their due, 

Cubit for cubit, inch for inch—stern—true. 


THE “SKOLIA.” 


DIAGORAS, Praxilla, and Pythermas, are some out of many 
others which, being mere names, belong to the catalogue 
of Hellenic poets, rather than to any critical sketch of 
their style and works. But there arose a class of composi- 
tion at this date which deserves allusion. It was an elegant 
custom of the Greeks, at their festal repasts, especially in 
the time of Pericles, to pass round the table from hand 
to hand, after the serious business of the banquet was 
over, a lyre or a branch of myrtle. Each person to whom 
it came was'expected to recite or sing, or to express at 
least some agreeable sentiment, clothed in the language 
of the Muses. Terpander is thought to have introduced 
the fashion, which is first mentioned, however—at least of 
the authors known to us—by Pindar and Aristophanes. 
The word oxoduds means “ crooked,” and might. have been 
applied to these vers de societé either because the metre 
was dithyrambic and uneven for the most part (as might 
well be the case, when unpractised guests were called 
upon to improvise in rhythmic language), or else because 
the manner was to pass the myrtle-branch zrregularly 
from one hand to the other; part of the gaiety being, 
doubtless, to surprise an unready guest, and thus enjoy 
his confusion at being suddenly “knocked down” for 
something brilliant in Doric or Ionic Greek. Sometimes, 
however, great poets seized these occasions to produce 
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something really fine; and many of such “impromptus” 
—perhaps not always made without a little previous pre- 
paration—are carefully preserved. A collection of them, 
complete and fragmentary, has been made by the Prussian 
critic, Ilgen, whereby the curious may fully study this 
“literature of the Greek salon.” For those who can be 
contented with a few examples, we proceed to quote the 
celebrated oxo\wov of CALLISTRATUS, in honour of the 
slayers of Hipparchus; a song which was the Marsezllaise 
of Athens, and the very anthem of Revolution and 
Liberty. It must have been at a circle of fiery young 
Republicans, on some night of wild and patriotic talk, 
that such a hymn as this answered to the challenge of 


the myrtle-branch :— 


Ev pvprov xrabdl 76 Elpos gopjcw, 
aotrep Appodios x ’Apioroyelrav, 
Ste Toy TUpavvoy KTaVvETnY 


3 / 39 4 > 4 
icovopous + AOnvas érrovnoarny. 


Pinta “Apuods’, ob ri rou TéOynxas, 
vncos 8 év paxdpwv oé dacw elva., 
iva Twep TrodwKns Aytreds, 

Tvdeidnv ré dacw Aopnsea. 


My sword I wreathe in a myrtle-spray, 
Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius’ way ; 
When they the king had valorously slain, 
And made our Athens free and great again. 


Ah, dear Harmodius ! but thou art not dead ; 
Unto the Blessed Islands thou art sped ; 
Where, as they say, swift-limbed Achilles is, 
And Tydeus’ son, the happy Diomed. 
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"Ev puptov Krabi 76 Eidos dopjce, 
wotrep ‘Appodios x’ Apioroyeitwv, 
br ’AOnvains év Ovalats 


5A 4 A > , 
avdpa tupavvov" Imrmapyov éxawéernv. 


"Aci od@yv Kréos Exoetat Kat’ aiap, 
dhirtal “Appodsios x’ Aptotoyeitwr, 
br Tov TUpavvoy KTavETN), 


>] , 39 4 3 4 
isovonous tT AOnvas érrotnoarny. 


My sword I wreathe in the myrtle-spray, 
Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius’ way ; 

When at the feast of Pallas those brave youths 
The King Hipparchus gloriously did slay. 


Ever and everywhere their fame shall be, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius ! 

Because they killed the wicked king for us, 
All to make this our Athens great and free. 


The second oxddov best worthy citing is a soldier's 
catch—rough, insolent, audacious, yet with music in it 
of rare and masculine sort—such a song, in fact, as a 
Cretan swash-buckler like its author HYBRIAS might 
well have struck off at heat, when the “rosy wine had 
done its deed.” The good steel sword is my wealth! he 
sings :— 

2 Tpodn. 
"Eats pot wrovtos péyas Sopu Kai Eidos, 
Kal TO KadOV NaLoniov TpoBAnLA YpwTos 
The wealth I have is my sword and spear, 
And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 


With these, the lord of all, I go, 
With these I plough, with these I sow ; 
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4, \ > A U 6 Ce 
TOUT® Yap apa, ToUT@ Oepitw, 
> 
TOUT@ TaTéw Tov ddvv olvoy aw apTrédw’ 


ora ) wias KéeK\nLa 
Toure Seamrotas pvwias KéxAnpar. 


"Avtiotpodn. 
Tot 8€ uo) ToApavT’ Exe Sopu Kal Eidos 
Kat Td Kadov NaLtoniov, TpOBANLA ~pwros, 
TAVTES YOVU TETTNOTES GOV 
Kuveodvte Te SeoTroTav 


Kar peyay Bacirja pwvéovtes. 


With these I tread the sweet red wine 

From grapes and vats that never were mine ; 
With these, albeit no varlets I fee, 
Wherever I come, men lackey me. 


For the knaves are afeard of sword and spear, 
And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 
And so at my knees they humbly fall, 

Bringing me all and giving me all ; 

And they fawn upon me because of my sword, 
And because of my spear they call me lord ; 
For wealth unbounded is sword and spear, 

And the fence that I fight with, my buckler fair. 


Here is a specimen of these table songs, which might 
have been produced when philosophers sate together at 
a light and learned feast :— 


Ei?’ e&fv omrotos tis Hv Exacros 

To oTnOos SuveXovT , errevta TOV vooV 

é€oOovTa, KNElcavTa Tad, 

dvSpa hirov voultery adorw dpevi. 

If it only were right, how delightful ’twould be, 
To open the breast of a friend ; 


And peep at his heart, and replace it again, 
And believe in him then without endl. 
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And here another, which Alcibiades might have mur- 
mured into the ear of Aspasia when philosophers were 


far away :— 


Sv pot wive, curnBa, ovvépa, cvoerepavndopet, 
GUY OL paLtvopevp paiveo, oly capport Twdpover. 


Drink from my cup, Dear ! live my life—be still 
Young with my youth! have one heart, word, and will, 
One love for both ; let one wreath shade our eyes ; 

Be mad when I am—wise when I am wise. 


ERINNA. 


THE wearer of this famous and melodious name was 
the pupil and the friend of Sappho. She was one of 
those Lesbian maidens who learned the secrets of song 
from the great poetess, and the little by which we can 
judge of her genius, together with the praise which her 
mistress gave her, and the admiration with which she is 
mentioned by the critics of antiquity, combine to make 
it seem that she might have been in time a rival of the 
renowned Lesbian. But she left the harsh weather of this 
lower life at eighteen, before the flower of her genius 
was full-blown. A tender epitaph, which her hand in- 
scribed upon the funeral urn of a fellow learner in the 
school of Sappho, is a becoming memorial of herself, 
- and musical as her sweet name. A sad fragrance lingers 
about it, like that of a dead violet, blown in the brief 
sunshine, and killed by the first wind of March :— 


Nopas Bavtidos éupi: 4rodkverAavray §é trapépTrwv 
oTdNay, TO KATA yas TovTO Néyous Aida 
“ Bdaoxavos éoo’, Aida” ra Sé tot Kara odpal opavtt 


> 4 A b) / , 
wpotatay Bavkois ayyedeovte TUyay, 


I am the urn of Baucis! Look down low, 
Past urn and stone, and say to Death thereunder, 
‘*Thou art a cheat, O, Death!” Then turn and know 
From these fair griefs inscribed what horrid wonder 
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ws Tay Tra , ‘Tyévasos éf’ als aeidero revxass, 
taicd éri nadevras Epdeye TupKaia: 
Kai ov pev, @ Tpévate, yapwv podtraiay aowday 
és Opnvioy yoepiv Pbeyya pebappocao. 
The juggler wrought : how, when the lamps were lighted 
For marriage, he did turn the bed to bier, 


Lit it therewith, and made Hymen, affrighted, 
Change bridal songs to sound of sob and tear. 


ARION. 


HERODOTUS tells a story of this poet, which makes him 
the very Jonah of literature. He was thrown overboard 
by sailors, like that prophet; but a dolphin, charmed by 
his exquisite music, took him upon its back, and carried 
him safely to shore. Modern interpreters think that 
the “whale” of the Biblical story was but a Pheenician 
ship, called by such a name, and “bound outward” from 
Tyre or Sidon, which picked up Jonah, a derelict, at 
sea; and possibly the legend of Arion on the dolphin’s 
back would come to this—if we knew the truth—that 
a vessel of Sicily gave him a free passage, on condition, 
as is often done now-a-days, that he should supply the 
crew with music on the voyage. Thus the poet would 
emerge from the fog of fable which obscures him now, 
and we might recognise in him no mythical bestrider of 
fishes, but a simple citizen of Methymna, uncommonly 
skilful in lyre-playing, and especially remarkable for the 
development which he gave to the dithyramb. This, in 
its ancient form, was probably @ wild chant in praise of 
the Indian Bacchus—a loud, excited, and half-articulate 
succession of cries, like the “hymn” of the Mohurrum 
among the Islamites, or the monotonous shouts of the 
dancing dervishes. Arion reduced the short phrenetic 
measure to ordered music, keeping its characteristics of 
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swift emotion, but supplying graces of art and language 
to the altered dithyramb, which he employed to narrate 
the adventures of the various gods. The verses which he 
thus composed were sung by dancers, who held hands, 
and paced or whirled round the altars of the temples at 
Corinth, where the inventor's skill had made him the 
favourite of Periander, the ruler of the City of Two 
Seas. The following fragment of such a choral song— 
chanted many a time, doubtless, by the Saronic Gulf in 
praise of Poseidon—may serve to represent the manner 
of Arion :— 


Tyyiote Seay trovtte, 
xpuvaotplaive ITocedor, 
Yyaujoye, KuLovdpya. 
Bparyyvot rept Sé oé trAwTot Opes 

 xopevovow év KUKAY, 

Kovdoict Today piupacww 
éhadpa avaTrandopevot* 
aol, ppitavyéves, 
axvdpopot oxv0Nacs, 
piropovaos Serdives, 
évara Opéupara Koupav 


. Mighty Master of the ocean ! 
Neptune of the golden trident ! 
Oh, Earth-shaker ! oh, Storm-maker! 
Gilled things, snorting, slimy, strident, 
Glide about thee in a ring 
Winnowing fins with rapid motion ; 
Fish with beaks and fish with backs 
Bristly, and the dog-fish packs ; 
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Nypnidwy Gear, 
&s éyeivato ’Audutpira. 


Silvery dolphins dear to song, 

With the salt-sea maids that throng, 
Scale-tailed Nereids, one with other, 
Whereof Amphitrite was mother. 


THE DORIAN LYRISTS. 


ALCMAN. 


THE Dorian genius and dialect did not lend themselves 
readily to the softer muses, but these brilliant schools of 
AEolic and Ionic singers had rivals, nevertheless, of no 
mean merit in the cities and islands which looked to 
Sparta as their centre. Yet it is notable that the greatest 
master of the Doric lyre was a Lydian, and probably a 
slave. Alcman was born at Sardis, about 680 B.C., and 
was a Lacedemonian only by residence at Sparta in the 
house of his master Agesidas. His talent procured him 
freedom at a time when the Dorian races were in a 
state of peace—very rare with them—and therefore at 
leisure to listen to the notes of this Asiatic bird which 
they had caught and tamed. It is observable that many 
of the artistic celebrities of antiquity were originally slaves, 
a fact: which probably arose from the use which their 
owners made of them as amanuenses, singers, musicians, 
and the like. Alcman never forgot the Eastern home 
which he had left; but he was proud of his Spartan 
reputation notwithstanding. Thus he sings :— 


Zapoues, apyatos watTépwv vous, et pev ey bpiv 


érpepowayv, Kepvas hv Tis dv } Baxédas 
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“pucoopos, pnscwv Kara TYuTrava: vov 5é por “AXkpav 
” \ lA > A / 
ovvopa Kal Saaptas etl ToAvTpiTrooos, 
rat Movoas éddnv ‘Edixwvidas, ai we tupdvvev 
Ojxav Aackvrew peitova cai Tiryew. 
Sardis, my father’s city ! had my fate 
So willed, by this time I were priest in thee, 
Gold-robed, beating the drum; now I am great 
As ALCMAN, and a Spartan known and free, 


And Heliconian Muses make my name 
Higher than Gyges of Dascylium. 


In truth, the Oriental airs of Alcman and the stern 
character of Doric speech and manners were strange 
things to be mingled. His ardent love songs and soft 
passages of lyric verse grew upon the trunk of Spartan 
history much like the leaves and berries of the mistletoe 
upon oak. So far as we can judge of Alcman, he was 
a genuine poet, inspired by a love of nature remark- 
able amid his race and time—a thinker, a moralist, and, 
in an Eastern minstrel’s way, even a philosopher. Among 
the numerous but very fragmentary relics of the Slave 
of Agesidas, the subjoined is one which shows a poet's 
sense of the awful calm of nature during some still and 
moonless midnight :— 


Evdovew & dpéwy xopudai te nal pdparyryes 
Tpwoves TE Kal yapddpat, 

gira te évrreta 0 boca TpEeher pédawva yaia, 
Onjpés T operx@or 

The mountain brows, the rocks, the peaks are sleeping, 
Uplands and gorges hush ! 


The thousand moorland things are stillness keeping ; 
The beasts under each bush 
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Kal yévos pecuooay 
kal cyadara év BévOecs Troppupas ados. 


eVdovotv 5 olwvav pira TavuTrreptywv. 


Crouch, and the hivéd bees 

Rest in their honied ease ; 

I’ the purple sea fish lie as they were dead, 
And each bird folds his wing over his head. 


It is disputed whether, in a certain fragment, this 
writer has called Memory (Mvdpa) “back-glancing” (ani 
Sopxos), or (dpact Sopxos), the “eye of the mind.” Either 
epithet would show the dawn of that reflective and meta- 
physical poesy which we shall have to notice hereafter. 
A large portion of the songs of Alcman were classed and 
called “ Parthenia,” or “Songs for Maidens;” but only a 
few incoherent phrases or lines survive of these famous 
compositions, which were once recited in all the Dorian 
temples, and which certainly must have been tender and 
charming, coming from the heart and lips of this accom- 
plished lyrist. 


STESICHORUS. 


STESICHORUS was the contemporary of Alcman; but born 
at Himera, in Sicily, a lovely southern city half Dorian 
and half Ionian, which produced many singers, and two 
of this name. His original cognomen appears to have 
been Tisias, and that of Stesichorus, which means “ Choir 
Leader,” or “Choir Stayer,” may have been conferred 
because he seems to have introduced the “ Epode,” a verse 
of the choral song chanted about the altars, in which the 
dancers or worshippers stayed their movements for awhile 
instead of passing round ‘to right or left. Pindar and 
the Tragedians adopted the innovation, so that it must 
not be regarded as unimportant. Stesichorus also wrote 
epithalamia, and lyric poems, into which ancient legends 
were worked ; imitated, probably, by Pindar in his fourth 
“Pythian,” where the adventures of the Argonauts are 
recited. We have many titles of these productions, but 
very little of the texts. His “Europiad,” which detailed 
the voyages and deeds of Cadmus, would be a welcome 
trouvaille of antiquity—if anybody could light upon it 
under the lily roots at Himera—for the sake of poesy 
less perhaps than of its legendary lore. Quintilian, 
indeed, speaks with enthusiasm of the artistic power of 
Stesichorus, but blames him for diffuseness and excess 


of imagery. Only scanty material survives to us for a 
K 


14% THE FLED. 15 GEEELE 


rewicw of the critics cCectsion: and as the Himera 
singer has himself wntten— 


areXéoTaTa On, Kai aayara 70s Oavowras «\aiew. 


I: is ¥2le asst helpiess to sigh for the ceack 


IBYCUS. 


IBycus of Rhegium is remembered more for his death 
than his life. He was a poet who loved Nature, and the 
natural objects which make life gay and populous; but 
cruel men waylaid the singer upon one of his lonely 
wanderings, and murdered him. As he bled to death, 
without any hope of the detection and punishment of 
his assassins, a flock of cranes passed overhead, and 
bent their flight near to him. “Be my witnesses, birds,” 
the dying poet cried, “and make known these wicked 
murderers.” Some time aftérward the villains were at 
Corinth together, where Ibycus was daily expected. 
The poet did not come, but a certain man, one of his 
friends, heard one assassin whisper to another, when a 
flight of cranes settled near to them, “Ah! here are 
the witnesses of Ibycus!” They were arrested, put to 
the torture, and, upon confession, punished for their 
crime with death. This story, true or not, was as 
familiar to Dorian boys and girls as the tale of Robin 
Redbreast is with ours. It has given to the Rhegian 
singer more enduring fame than his verses could, for 
very few of them exist. Yet, in the following example, 
there is not only richness of epithet, but the apparent 
effort at a new style of song writing, in which rhyme 


was to play its part—a striking innovation :— 
K 2 
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Tod pév mrerddoow er’ axpotatocty 
EavOat trotxidat atonoderpot 
qavénorrés F ddsrropdupises Te Kal 
9 4 U 
ANKVOVES TAVUCLTTTEPOL. 
On the topmost height of the tree a flight 

Of painted finches did sit and sing, 


With sea-birds and land-birds in plumage bright, 
And halcyons azure, and long of wing. 


It describes either a piece of jeweller’s work, or a real 
tree or plant; but there is an “assonant rhyme” about the 
lines which seems to foreshadow the monkish style of 
later ages, such as, for instance, that Latin song— 

** Ave, cujus calcem clare 


Nec centenni commendare 
Sciret Seraph studio.” 


However, if Ibycus had it in his soul to invent the 
new beauty of rhymed verse, the highwaymen spoiled 
his design ; and his own sad words are very true :— 


> ” > 4 la 4 4 e aA 
ouk éotiv arropOipevors Cwas ETL Pappaxov eEvpeiy. 


The dead are done with care and cure. 


LASUS. 


ONLY two lines remain from Lasus the dithyrambic poet 
of Hermione in Argolis, but he must be mentioned with 
some respect, if it be true, as alleged, that he helped 
to teach Pindar the art of verse, and was the first who 
won the crown at the Olympic Games for dithyrambs. 
His two surviving lines have a peculiar claim to be 
quoted, as they are specimens of the dislike which Lasus 
had for the letter sigma—the Greek S. 


Adparpa pédkrrw Kopav te KrXupévowo ddoyov MediBoray, 
duvov avaywv Aiorid dua BapvBpomov appoviav. 


CORINNA. 


THIS poetess was a native of Tanagra in Boeotia, and she 
must have been no mean singer, if it be true, as is alleged, 
that she four times wrested the prize of song from the 
great Pindar himself. There is nothing extant to account 
for this high triumph, or only a few incoherent fragments, 
quoted here and there by Apollonius, Hephezstio, and 
others. Thus it is at least possible, as certain mischievous 
authors report, that the beauty of Corinna had more 


effect upon the mind of her judges than her verses. 


TELESILLA. 


OF this daughter of the Muses also there is next to 
nothing remaining; but she deserves to be remembered 
as a singer for her virtues as a woman. When the Lace- 
dzemonians killed their Argive prisoners in the temple, 
and advanced to the city to take it and put the in- 
habitants to the sword, Telesilla summoned her country- 
women to resistance, and, placing an Argive’s helmet upon 
her long black hair, she led forth the girls and matrons 
of the place against the enemy. The Spartans, seeing 
this extraordinary host, halted, and finding that Telesilla 
was seriously bent on fighting, they turned round and 
marched back to their camp, considering it—so says Pau- 
sanias—a desperate thing to fight with an army of females, 
‘since to vanquish them would be no honour, while to be 
vanquished would seem an intolerable disgrace. The 
only echo which survives of this heroic Argive poetess 
is a fragment of what seems to have been a hymn in 
honour of Diana :— 

‘A 8 “Apremis @ Kopat 

gevyoica Tov ‘Addéov. 

Diana— listen, girls ! 

Flying from Alpheus’ love. 

It is fitting that, as the one deed reported of her was 


noble, so the one verse should be in praise of purity. 
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They made her a statue in the Temple of Venus, but 
Argos should have known better: her fair face beneath 
the plumed helmet, her figure with the lyre in one hand 
and the brazen spear in the other, belonged rather to 


“he shrine of Pallas, or of her white mistress Diana. 


PINDAR. 


“THE great Emathian conqueror,” as Milton writes, “ bid 
spare” the house of Pindar at Thebes; and Time, which 
conquers conquerors, has not been less lenient to the 
fame of the most celebrated of Greek lyrical poets. 
Enough remains of his voluminous compositions to make 
us comprehend, and in great part confirm, the enthusiastic 
judgment which Greece passed upon the laureate of her 
national games. The life of Pindar passed as an ideal 
poetic life. He was the cherished singer of his time, the 
“Master of Music,” welcome in every city and court. 
Great kings, like Arcesilas of Cyrene and Amyntas of 
Macedonia, were glad to be his friends; states voted him 
public receptions;-rich citizens implored the honour of 
his visits; Athens made him prorenus, or “ public guest ;” 
and Ceos, though well supplied with her own poets, paid 
him sumptuously for a choral prayer written on the occa- 
sion of an island festival. His long and honoured career 
was one continuous féte; he passed from town to town, 
paying for everything with his rich gift of song; and when 
he died at a ripe age, wearied with fame and admiration, 
his descendants at Thebes were allowed many privileges 
simply because they bore his name; while the much- 
prized crowns of the games ceased to be so highly valued . 
when Pindar’s rapid and resonant verses no longer made 


the laurel-leaves immortal. 
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Such a career could not have fallen to any but a 
remarkable man; for kings cannot make poets by patron- 
age, and Greece, besides, was critical. Yet the judgment 
of Horace upon Pindar sounds high-flown and extravagant, 
for he vows the Theban poet to be “ unapproachable — 
a Dircean swan singing and soaring out of sight in the 
clouds.” It is true that the Roman does not base this 
appreciation of the Greek upon the poems we now 
possess. The “Epinicia,’ or “songs of victory,” which 
have come down to us, are precisely those compositions 
which Horace puts in the background; while he speaks 
with boundless enthusiasm of the Pzans, Dithyrambs, 
and Parthenia of the lyrist. 

Nor is it reasonable to believe that Pindar’s muse is 
best represented in these congratulatory odes. His fiery 
and vivid spirit found a rare delight, doubtless, in the 
themes suggested by the contests of the Olympic, 
Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian games, and there are 
many passages where the anapests of Pindar truly fly 
with the flash of the chariot-wheels, and are full of 
all the life and splendour that stirring thoughts and 
burning energy can impart to speech. But, on the 
other hand, these odes were written “to order” by 
him as the laureate of the Greek games, and we know 
that genius cannot play the courtier without loss. No 
Coubt we owe their preservation, where so much is 
lost, to the pride of those families that boasted any 
hero commemorated by the poet. Greeks descended 
from a victor upon whose head Pindar had’ laid the 


leaves of coronal would obviously preserve the verses 
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written by him as sacred family archives. Thus a 
hundred lips would be familiar with such odes, while 
the statelier and more solid pieces have disappeared. 

Still, in these “ official” singings there is nothing vena] — 
or unworthy. Pindar always, or nearly always, writes 
like a poet, full of the dignity of his calling. He does 
not fear to reprove monarchs for tyranny or injustice, 
and he extracts from nearly every flower of mythology 
which he weaves into his verse the honey of the moral 
that virtue is the only good. His countrymen, to their 
shame, had taken part with the Persians in the recent 
invasion of Hellas. He never extenuates this treason, 
but ardently praises those who fought and fell at Salamis 
and Platzea. 

As for the rhythm, the music, of these renowned 
triumphal chants, let it be frankly said that there is 
none at all, at least for modern eyes and ears. Pindar 
is printed according to the fancy of his editor; for, ex- 
cepting the divisions of strophe and antistrophe, and a 
certain vague sort of recurring cadence now and then 
recognisable, nobody can tell where the lines should 
bepin and end. Had we the Lydian or Dorian measures 
extant to which such odes were sung at the festival, 
some light might fall upon the versification of the poet ; 
but as it is, the stanzas of Mr. Walt Whitman, the 
American dithyrambist, are not more wild and appa- 
rently lawless than Pindar’s. As for the plan of these 
“Epinicia,” it is for the most part simple and uniform. 
There comes first a eulogy of the particular victor in 


the games; next honorific allusions to his family; then 
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praise of his place of birth; and lastly, -pious allusions 
to the gods and goddesses who preside over the fes- 
tivities. Pindar diversifies the method of this quadru- 
partite encomium with legends and traditions, counsels 
and maxims—sometimes with personal allusions and 
deliverances. In these it must be avowed that the in- 
attentive student becomes here and there hopelessly 
lost; there is a wild Olympic dust raised now and then 
by the rush of his fancy, wherein the meaning grows 
utterly obscure. His rapid course takes him sometimes 
flying, as it were, away from the goal, instead of neatly 
rounding it, as his victors were trained to do. Thus 
Pindar is decidedly “hard reading,” and unattractive to 
many; although, when the winding channel of his verse 
is faithfully followed, exquisite expressions and _ rich 
beauties of style and thought reward the scholar, who 
will never doubt that Pindar was of the first order 
of lyrical singers, when he has once mastered the 
peculiar manner and caught’ the poetic “aroma” of 
the man. 

It is next to impossible to translate Pindar; the 
perfume of his genius evaporates in handling. There is 
a charm completely suz generis about his diction which 
disappears in the act of exhibition like the stars and 
patterns of melting snow-flakes. Perhaps Heber suc- 
ceeded as well as any in this dangerous task, and the 
subjoined “Olympian,” with his version of it, may con- 
vey something of the character of the famous Theban’s 
style. It is the triumphal hymn to Psaumis of Cama- 


rina, conqueror in the chariot race :— 
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"Exdatnp bréptate Bpov- OTP. 
TAS UKAPLaVvTOTTOOS, 
Zed" Teal yap *“Qpat 
e \ , b 
VITO TrOLKLNOPOpLUryryoS aou- 
Sas éNuooopevat pw Erreprray, 
inynrotdtwv udptup aéOrwv 
f > = , ” 
Eeivov & ed mpaccovtwy, éca- 
vav avtix ayyeNlav 
qoTt yAuKelay éodot- 
adn, @ Kpovovu trai, bs Alrvay éyeus, 
imrov nvewocacay éExatoyxedara 
Le) > , 
Tudavos ou Bpimov, 
OvrAvupmiovixav Séxev 
4 a 
Xapirwv Exate Tovde Kaov, 
4 4 > b] 
NpoviwTarov aos ev- aT. 


pucbevéwy aperav. 


Oh, urging on the tireless speed 

Of Thunder’s elemental steed, 

Lord of the world, Almighty Jove ! 

Since these thine hours have sent me forth 
The witness of thy champions’ worth, 
And prophet of thine olive grove ; 

And since the Good thy poet hear, 

And hold his tuneful message dear ; 
Saturnian Lord of Etna hill ! 

Whose storm-cemented rocks encage 

The hundred-headed rebel’s rage ; 

Accept with favourable will 

The Muses’ gift of harmony ; 

The dance, the song, whose numbers high 
Forbid the hero’s name to die, 

A ‘crown of life abiding still ! 


Hark, round the car of victory, 
Where noble Psaumis sits on high, 
The cheering notes resound ; 
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Pavpuos yap ixes 
5 , a / 
Oxéwy* Os, Ehaig orepavo- 
Gels TItoariés, xdd0s dpcae 
orrevoes Kapapiva. eds eibpwv 
eln Novtrais ebryais: érrei 
> 7s 4 \ 
pv aLvEw, Lada ev 
A e A (f 
Tpopais eToLmov lIrTrwY, 
/ iM / 
yalpovra Te Eeviats Travdoxots, 
Kal mpos dovyiay diroTrody Kabapa 
yVoOUa TeTPALLEVODV. 
ov vprevdei TéyEw Noyov. 
Sudtretpa Tou Bporav édeyyos" 
atrep KXupévowo traida eT. 
Aapviddwv yuvaicav 
édvoev €& atipias. 


4 2 9 4 A , 
yarxéotot & ev évrect vixav Spouor, 


Who vows to swell with added fame 

His Camarina’s ancient name ; 
With Pisan olive crown’d. 

And thou, oh father, hear his prayer ! 

For much I praise the knightly care 
That trains the warrior steed : 

Nor less the hospitable hall 

Whose open doors the stranger call ; 

Yet, praise I Psaumis most of all 
For wise and peaceful rede, 

And patriot love of liberty. 

What ? do we weave the glozing lie ? 

Then whoso list my truth to try, 
The proof be in the deed ! 

To Lemnos’ laughing dames of yore, 

Such was the proof Ernicus bore, 
When, matchless in his speed, 

All brazen-arm’d the racer hoar, 

Victorious on the applauding shore, 
Sprang to the profferd meed ; 
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” t \ / eS 
Gevtrey Triitrudcia, peta oréhavov tov: 
\ a 
OUTOS &yw TAYUTATL 
a \ \ 4 v 
yelpes b€ Kal Hrop icov. 
4 \ \ / 
gvovrat b€ Kai véots 
éy avopdow Todval 
4 \ \ XN € / 
Cauda, kal Tapa Tov adixias 


4 , 
€0LKOTA Vpovov. 


Bow’d to the queen his wreathed head : 
‘* Thou seest my limbs are light,” he said ; 

“* And, lady, mayst thou know, 
That every joint is firmly strung, 
And hand and heart alike are young ; 
Though treacherous time my locks among 

Have strew’d a summer snow !” 

Heber’s Poems. 


THE LATER ORPHIC POETS. 


WHILE the epic strains of Homer and Hesiod had melted 
off into these many elegiac and lyric echoes, the mystical 
poems of Orpheus and his followers found their later 
imitators. Under the name of “ Orphic verses” are now 
grouped many fragmentary productions of various Greek 
sages, loftier in inspiration than most of the slight pieces 
hitherto quoted. CERCOPS and ONOMACRITUS were two 
of these Orphic singers. The former developed the 
principle of Orpheus in a poem called “ Sacred Legends ;” 
the latter, a friend of Pisistratus, made, at the statesman’s 
request, a collection of the oracular sayings of Muszeus. 
Following these in a long and serious stemma came the 
philosophic poets Xenophanes, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and the Pythagoreans. The examination of the remains 
of these writers would lead the present conspectus 
away from its purpose of naming, estimating, and lightly 
acquainting the reader with the poets of Greece in their 
poetic rather than philosophic character. The pen would 
be tempted, by the great themes opened by such frag- 
ments, to wander into those metaphysical regions where 
the horizon is infinity. That these poets had boldness 
may be judged by the lines in which XENOPHANES 
derides even the honours of the Olympian games in com- 
parison with wisdom. Not even the victory of mayxparuoy, 
he says, is to be compared to philosophy. 
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popns yap dwelvov 
” 29? e ie , 
avopwv nO immrwv nyetépn codin. 
Our lore 
Than strength of athlete and of steed is more. 
This poet blames the Colophonians, his countrymen, for 
their luxury and effeminate manners with severity and 
fearless freedom, as well as a certain sarcastic humour. 
One of his elegiac relics is a curious expression of the 
belief of Pythagoras in transmigration :— 


Kat rroré pv atudedcbomévou oxvrakos TrapiovtTa 
\ b] a \ / 4 v 
dhaciv érouxreipar Kal Tobe pacOas Eros° 
Tlatdoas wndé pamit’, érrevy hirou dvépos éoti 
ux, Thy eyvov dbeyEapevns aiwv. 
Going abroad, he saw one day a hound was beaten sore ; 
Whereat his heart grew pitiful : ‘* Now beat the hound no more! 


Give o’er thy cruel blows,” he cried ; ‘‘a man’s soul verily 
Is lodged in that same crouching beast—I know him by the cry.” 


PARMENIDES, the disciple and philosophic heir of 
Xenophanes, set pantheistic metaphysics to verse in a 
poem entitled wept ducews. Lucretius has borrowed from 
him, and might do so without blushing at the mention 
of his creditor, for the poetry of the Elean was of a 
high order. His name is rendered immortal by the 
dialogue which Plato has consecrated to it, and that 
which we know of him helps to prove that he deserved 
the honour of figuring in those stately pages as the 
“philosophic poet” par excellence. 

EMPEDOCLES was another and the greatest of these 


later “Orphics ;” philosopher, poet, and historian in one; 
L 
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the pride of Agrigentum; and, if the tale be true that 
he perished in the eruption of Etna, doubtless an over- 
ardent natural philosopher to boot. Indeed, -we know 
that he was a man of science, for he drained marsh- 
lands, practised medicine, cured madness and _ passion 
by music, and was even said to have restored a dead 
woman to life. Such attributions disclose the experi- 
mentalist, whose achievements the vulgar take in early 
days for miracles. He seems, if one can judge from 
fragmentary poetic relics, to have encouraged that 
popular superstition which greeted him almost as a god 
whenever he appeared abroad; and _ perhaps those 
very verses have given rise to the absurd idea that he 
precipitated himself into the crater of the volcano, in 
order that his death might be unknown. He was a 
Pythagorean in belief, admitted the metempsychosis, 
and gave out that he had been in turn a girl, a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, a fish, and Empedocles. But lest this 
order should strike modern ideas of development as too 
ludicrously inconsequent, it should be added that he 
maintained the organic majesty and latent divinity in 
man; and looked upon him after the Buddhist’s idea, as 
separated by accident, not essence, from the Supreme. 
He was brave, humane, virtuous, and so simple-minded 
that he refused the crown of his native country. His ex- 
tant writings show a grave and gifted mind: his style 
is rich, nervous, and vital with thought; so that profound 
respect must be felt for the name which Greek critics 
coupled with Homer’s, and which Lucretius declared to 


be the greatest glory of Sicily. 


THE GREEK THEATRE. 


THE scope of this review does not include the great tragic 
poets of Hellas, AASCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDES; 
nor the ancient master of comedy, ARISTOPHANES; nor 
yet the writers of the Middle and New Comic Drama 
of Greece; nor even those whose reputation largely 
depends upon dramatic verse, like ANTIPHANES and 
ALEXIS, PHILEMON and MENANDER. ‘The perfect genius 
of the three great tragedians, the wit and force of 
Aristophanes, and the vast merits of Menander, among 
many others, demand a graver tribute than the brief 
examination which could be here bestowed. Referring 
to these illustrious names, therefore, in due order of 
the poetic succession ; our survey passes on to the de- 
clining hours of Greek poesy, to witness the light of 
Greek song dying down from Athens and the home 
cities of Hellas, to flicker a little at Alexandria with 
reflected beams, and in Sicily with the sunset colours of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus; before it sinks—not 
destitute of a last sad lustre—with Proclus. 


OTHER POETS OF AND AFTER THE 
AGE OF PERICLES. 


THERE are certain singers of the Grecian soyen-adge 
who deserve to be briefly mentioned as stars of the 
second and third magnitude, shining in the same sky 
with the great tragic writers, here reluctantly overpassed. 
PANYASIS, the uncle of the historian Herodotus, com- 
posed an epic poem upon the adventures of Hercules, 
which came to be held a classic by the Alexandrian 
critics. ANTIMACHUS, called the Colophonian, attained 
in the estimation of the same judges the next place 
after Homer for his poem “The Thebaid;” and Quin- 
tillian praises him excessively. It is not possible to quote 
anything which could justify these high eulogies. Time 
has been severer with Antimachus than his Greek and 
Egyptian reviewers. CRITIAS, one of the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, also left some elegant but laboured verses, 
among them an encomium upon the Spartan customs 
at table, from which the subjoined lines in praise of 


temperate drinking may be worth presenting :— 


e / \ / f fo) 
ot Aaxedaipoviwy S€ Kopot Trivovet TooodTOV 
wste ppév’ eis tNapay domrida Tavr’ amdyew 
eis Te idoPpocvyny yAGrTav PETPLOV TE yéAWTA. 
iA \ / , / > 9 A 
ToLavTn O€ Trdats T@paTi T WPEALLOS 
At Spartan feasts they drink no more 
Than takes the cloud from off the mind, 


Makes the tongue merry, wrinkles melt 
In sober laughter, hearts feel kind : 
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yveun Te KTHOEL Te, KaNS 8 Eis Epy ‘Adpodirns 
, > (4 \ , / 
mpos 8 Savoy ppootat, Tov KapaTwv Aéva, 
mpos Thy TepTrvoTaTny Te Dewy Ovntois “Tryicvay 
cai thy EvoeBins yelrova Swppoovvnp. 
And this is good for flesh and blood, 
Pricks wit, helps thrift, makes lusty youth ; 


Brings restful sleep, wins heavenly health, 
And pleases Prudence, sib of Truth. 


CHGRILUS of Samos earned a certain fame by 
writing a poem upon the invasion of Xerxes, wherein 
the Athenians were profusely lauded; and on that 
account, rather than because of his poetic merits, a law 
was passed that extracts from it should be read in public 
every year, at the festival of the Panathenea. It was 
a namesake of this writer, CHCERILUS of Iasus, who 
made the perilous contract to write a panegyric on. 
Alexander the Great, for every good line of which he 
was to receive a piece of gold, and for every bad one a 
blow with a scourge. The rash minstrel, alas! earned 
only seven “staters,” and then all but died under the 
critical lash. 

CLEANTHES of Assos, the ‘“ Well-drawer,” as he was 
called at Athens, though rather a philosopher than a 
poet, merits a niche in the gallery of Grecian singers. 
His love of the Muses was so passionate that he came 
to Zeno with only four drachmz2 in his pouch in order 
to study. The citizens, observing him to be hale and 
hearty, although a philosopher and a poet, and not prac- 
tising any visible trade, cited him to the Areopagus, to 
account for his mode of living. The young poet produced 
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a gardener for whom he drew water by night, and also 
a woman for whom he ground meal, explaining that he 
paid his academic fees and got his modest livelihood in 
that way. He was so poorly provided for the climbing 
of Helicon, that he used to write down the heads of 
his master’s lectures about poetry and art upon bones 
and potsherds. This humble and devoted servant of the 
Muses has left a fairly-written “Hymn to Jupiter,’ and 
rose from his obscurity to such fame that the Roman 
Senate voted him a statue at Assos, in Lydia, his native 
city. 

With these names the poetic roll of Ionia closes. 
Athens, the chief Ionian city, in the generations follow- 
ing that age of Pericles which was made so brilliant 
with the glory of arms abroad and the grandeur of art 
at home, abruptly declined from political life. She re- 
mained a school of philosophy ; a foster-nurse of foreign 
poets and poetasters, but she was mother of no more chief 
minstrels—her myrtles lived, but blossomed no longer. 


THE ALEXANDRIANS. 


WHILE Greece, in the third century before Christ, thus 
suffered decay and trouble, the traditions of her arts were 
established in many countries which her genius had con- 
quered. Sicily, as will be seen, caught the mantle of 
poesy from her, all purple and perfect; and Egypt, while 
the Ptolemies were ruling and attracting a brilliant court 
of philosophers and scholars, re-succeeded in some measure 
to the studies and skill which had come, in the first 
place, from the Nile to the Ilissus. The libraries of 
Alexandria grew to be the richest in the world; there 
the famous “Seventy” translated the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
there Manetho made his archeological researches ; Euclid, 
the geometer, created the science of plane geometry, and 
a crowd of “poets,” more or less worthy of that high 
title, wrote in the dying Attic tongue. In philosophy the 
Alexandrian age is of the first importance, in poetry it 
makes a certain mark. A few of its leading names 
must here claim attention, more for their reputation than 
any great foundation for it. 

LYCOPHRON composed a poem called the “Alex- 
andra,” which Joseph Scaliger and a few others have 
claimed to comprehend and admire. It is cumbrous, 
turgid, and obscure, and the most notable point is, per- 
haps, that Lycophron puts Hercules into the belly of | 
a whale, like Jonah, where he utters piteous lamentations. 
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The work was nick-named to cxotewvov roinua, “The 
Dark Poem ;” it is written in iambics, smooth and neat 
enough sometimes, and is a mixture of prophetic allu- 
sions uttered by Cassandra during the Trojan war. 

CALLIMACHUS was a master of the Alexandrian 
schools, much regarded by the Romans. He wrote 
enormously, but the value of his works is well summed 
up by Ovid— 


‘* Ingenio non valet, arte valet.” 


He was more of a pedant than a poet, and his “ Ibis,” 
directed against an ungrateful pupil, was a miracle of 
book-worming. If we could have back his “Settling of 
Islands and Founding of Cities,” it might be worth more 
to the Royal Geographical Society than all his poesy 
to the Muses. Yet one line of Callimachus ought to be 
cited, from the hymn to the “ Washing of Pallas,” as it 
is excessively neat, and may point many a modern lover's 
compliment with an ancient turn. “Bring no myrrh 
nor alabaster unguent-boxes for Minerva,” he says :— 


# ‘ , 9 ON \ bf \ 4 
duoete nde KATOTrTpOV’ del KANOV Supa TO THVAS. 


Nor hold a tiring-glass to her ; her face is always fair. 


APOLLONIUS wrote a very excellent poem upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts, which was badly received 
by the Alexandrians, and its ill success drove the writer 
in chagrin to Rhodes. The work has come down to us 
in four books, and has a steady, praiseworthy march, not 
without touches of tenderness and descriptive beauty. 
Longinus calls the author amrtwros, or the “ unstumbling,” 
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which gives very justly the idea of his easy but sure 
poetic paces. Varro Atacinus, among the Latins, trans- 
lated the “ Argonautica,” and Virgil, in the fourth A®neid, 
has imitated it; indeed, the poet lived to become fashion- 
able again in the city of the Ptolemies, where he was 
made librarian in the great Bibliotheca. He was perhaps 
the best of the Alexandrine poets—no vast distinction 
among the names of Philiscus, Sositheus, Sosiphanes, and 
the like—though, as has been remarked, Alexandria was 
so rich in philosophers, scholars, and commentators. 


THE SICILIANS. 


THEOCRITUS,. 


HERE at length is a high and veritable poet, a name 
to rank with the foremost of Greek minstrels. Sicily 
possessed famous singers before this date, whose renown 
has received homage in this procession of laurelled 
musicians. The gift of Greek verse fell, therefore, 
naturally to the beautiful island when Hellas was given 
over to decay and slavery; nevertheless the Muse, in 
emigrating from the slopes of snowy Parnassus to flowery 
Himera and the southern languor of Syracuse, under- 
went a certain change. Her fair cheeks were bronzed 
to a country russet, her stately braids grew a little 
dishevelled, and her sweet voice broadened into the 
Dorian of the Trinacrian people. Theocritus was never- 
theless the most perfect, because the most sincere, of 
pastoral poets. Many have borne that title whose 
pictures of the country appear no more rural than the 
brocaded figures of Watteau, or the bepatched beauties 
of Lely and Kneller. Theocritus painted the bucolic 
life that was actually lived around him; the lovely 
Sicily days led in the soft weather, under smiling skies, 
amid scenes of exquisite beauty, by a race cultured 
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‘enough to enjoy existence to the lees, yet not so cultured 
as to speculate upon and spoil it. His delicious lines 
are sweet with all which was sweet in paganism, and 
graceful with the polish of the finest poetic art, albeit so 
simple and easy. Were one called upon to name the 
four truest poets of Hellas, the vote should be given for 
Homer, Sappho, Euripides, and Theocritus, with many a 
pang to do such apparent irreverence to the great names 
omitted, yet with no hesitation at all about the right of 


the Sicilian to that place of honour, at least so long as— 


‘‘ They shall be accounted poet kings, 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things ” 


Little is known of the history of Theocritus. He was 
a Syracusan, the pupil of Philetas and friend of that 
Aratus whose name will by-and-by have to be men- 
tioned. It seems that he spent part of his life in 
Alexandria—where Ptolemy Philadelphus was his patron 
—and the remainder in Sicily, where some think he 
was put to death by Hiero the Second, whom he had 
offended, it is said, by a satirical epigram. The sup- 
position rests, however, upon a passing expression of 
Ovid, which may mean anything; and certainly he who 
_can have murdered such a poet must have been a ferocious 
and “unmusical” tyrant indeed. There is an eulogy 
written by him upon this very Syracusan ruler, which 
would surely outweigh any conceivable satire. But, in 
truth, the tradition is a groundless one; we may believe 
that Theocritus died at an old age, honoured and happy, 
except for the fact that he must have witnessed, before 
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he ceased to live and sing, the siege and capture of his 
native city by the Romans. 

Of his elegies, hymns, and iambics, none but the merest 
fragments remain; some epigrams survive, more or less 
certainly attributed to him; but the idylls, about thirty 
in number, are those which embalm his fame, and form 
one of the most delightful volumes of verse which litera- 
ture possesses. A doubt, indeed, hangs over more than 
two of these charming poems; but if the suspected 
flowers be not from the asphodel meadows of Theocritus, 
such fair blossoms of poetry were surely grown from 
the same seed, and the doubt need not greatly vex the 
mind of the reader. The poems bear the name of 
idylls, which does not signify that they are all pastoral 
in subject. This one is an epic piece, that wholly lyrical ; 
the other a comedy in exquisite hexameters, and yet 
another is an epithalamium. But there are enough of 
a purely rural character to have stamped upon the word 
“Idyll,” which merely means “sketch,” or “fugitive: 
piece,” its now traditional signification of a bucolic com- 
position. Almost all the thirty are written in Dorian, 
and in the hexametric line, which, under the magical 
skill of Theocritus, bends and plays with the burden 
of its meaning like a Sicilian stream laden with lilies. 
His Greek is the softest ever spoken or written—so 
musical that the turns and phrases of his exquisite lines 
cling to the ear, and fix themselves by their melody. 
All is simple and natural with him—sometimes too 
natural, perhaps—for he makes his shepherds and shep- 
herdesses say very plain things occasionally; but the 
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grace, the freshness, the country music, the fragrance of 
his flowery valleys; the light of his bright noons, the 
myrtle thickets and clear Greek rivers which shine 
through his pastoral landscapes; and in the others his 
rich relish of human life, his tenderness, his grace, his 
pagan contentment with the beautiful world, are all 
fascinating, and never to be forgotten by one who has 
caught the spirit of this Sicilian. “Contentment!” have 
we said? Nay, indeed !—among these very Sicilians, gay 
as cicade, light as vine-leaves, musical with summer joy 
as rivulets, the saddest verses in the region of verse- 
making are to be found. MOSCHUS writes— 


ai, ai, Tal pardyar pev erray Kata Katrov ddwvTaL, 
Ta YAwpa céduva, TOT EvOarées odrOV avnOor, 
Botepoy ad Gwovtt al eis Eros AAXO PvovtTe: 

vw b] e , Va , 

Gppes 8’, of psydrdo. Kal Kaptepol 7} codpot avdpes, 

e s A 4 > 4 3 \ f 
omrote mpata Odvwpes, avaxoot ev xOovi Kotha 


0 9 , \ > 2? , 4 
eDO2LES ED LANA LAKpPOY ATEpmova VIYpETOV UTrvov. 


Alas ! alas! when mallows die, when winter tempests kill 
The light-leaved humble parsley, or the curly tufted dill, 
They live again, and come to leaf and seed each opening year ; 
But we that are the lords of all—we men of wisdom clear, 

So strong and great and crafty, in dying once die out, 

And lie for ever in the ground, stark, quiet, wrapped about 
With sleep that has no waking up ;— 


For them, in truth, the earth was almost too fair; life was 
so sweet that death seemed too dreadful to think about ; 
but they hid the thought of it away under amaranth 
flowers, and chirped like summer crickets heeding little 
of winter. Thus begins the first idyll of Theocritus; the 
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pine music and the bubble of the fountain whisper and 


tinkle through its lines :— 
OTPILz. 


‘Abu tt To WiOupicpa Kai 4 Titus, aimronde, THVa, 
a Tort Taig Trayaiot, pedoderar: adv Sé xai TY 
aupiades’ pera [lava to Sevrepov GOXov arroioy. 
aixa Tivos Edy Kepaoy Tpayov, alya TU NaY7 
w 9 9 LA a” lA 9 A 9C A 
aixa 5 aiya XaBy Thvos yépas, és TE KaTappeEr 
a xipapos’ xysdpw Se xadov xpijs, Este «’ apértys. 
THYRSIS, 
Softly the sway of the pine-branches murmurs a melody, Shepherd ! 
Down by the rim of the fountain, and softly dost thou, on the Pan-pipes, 
Pipe to the pines : next to Pan thou bearest the bell for rare music. 
Say that he wins a great-horn’d goat, then thine is a she-goat ; 
Say that the she-goat is his, but thine is the kid, then ; and tender 
Savours the meat of a kid—till she comes to the bearing and milking. 
AITIOAO2. 
“A8wov, @ Toupdy, TO Teov péOS, 7) TO KaTAYES 
Thy’ amo Tas TeéTpas KaTanreiBeTras rpobev Hdwp. 
aixa tal Maca trav otida Sapov wywvrat, 
dpva Tv caxlray NaH yépas: at SEK apéoKy 
THvais apva NaBelv, TY 5é Trav div BoTepov dk7. 
GOATHERD. 
Sweeter I call thy strain than the tinkle of water that trickles, 
Tinkling, and trickling, and rippling adown the green shelves of the mountain. 
If we must grant the high Muses their prize from the pick of the wethers, 
Certainly thine is a ewe: or if a ewe pleases their fancy, _ 
Then at the least a lamb comes to thee—to drive to thy sheep-folds. 
OTP2I2. 
Ajs, worl rav Nupdiv, rjs, aitrore, Ta6€ xabitas, 
@s TO KaTaVTES TOUTO yewrohov al Te pupiKat, 


Zupicdev; tas § alyas éywv év THebe vopevod. 
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THYRSIS. 


Sit thee adown, good friend—sit down, and pipe to us, Shepherd ! 
Here where the side of the hill slopes fair, and the myrtles are thickest, 
Blow the fine music out: the yearlings can pasture around us ! 


AITIOAO3. 
Ov Oéuts, @ Troway, TO pecapBpwver, ov O&us appry 
aupiader’ tov lava Sedoixapes: 4 yap am’ aypas 
Tavika KeKwaKws autravetat évTt Sé TiKpOS, 
kat ot del Spipeta yoda troth pvt KdOnra. 
aNAL (TU yap bn, Ouvpat, Ta Addvidos adyea etdes, 
Kal Tas BwKxoduKas él TO mEOV ikeo pwcas), 
Seip’, tro Tay Treréay éEcd@pcOa, TO Te II purjrw 
Q wn a I, € nw 

kat Tav Kpaviddwv xatevavtiov, amep 0 OaxKos 

A e \ \ 4 3 , te SEY 
THVOS O TroupeviKos Kal Tal Spves. ai bé K déeions, 
as toxa Tov AuBvabe roti Xpomw daas épicdwy, 
alyd Té Tot bwow Siduparoxov és Tpis dpergas, 
ad, 80° yous’ épidws, wotapérteras és Sv0 TédXas, 
Kai Babd xicovBuov, KexrAvopévoy adéi Kap, 


appawes, veotevyés, Ere yAupdvoto TroTéa Sov" 


GOATHERD. 


Nay ! ’twere a sin, ’twere a sin—the sun’s at his highest, my Thyrsis ; 
Pan would be anger’d to hear me—just now, he breaks off from hunting, 
Stretches his hairy limbs in the shade, and puffs his great nostrils, 
Panting, and surly for lack of breath, and longing for slumber. 

You now, Thyrsis, might sing ! you know the ballad of Daphnis : 

None of our woodside singers have half such a trick at the measure. 
Couch we here under these elms, on the grass at the foot of the stone-god, 
Facing the fountain, and looking right on to the mountains and meadows, 
Over the tops of the oaks ; and if you sing but as deftly 

As you did once on the day when Chromis the African dared you, 

Look ! I'll give you yon she-goat ; the dam of a couplet of weanlings ; 
Udder she carries for both, and then to fill two of thy milk-bowls. 

Her, and a cup cut in beech, two-handled and polished with beeswax, 
Clean and new, with the smell of the chisel and fresh wood about it ; 
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an \ \ 4 e , 4 

T@ Trepl pev yeiAn papvetar voU Kiocos, 

Kiaaos EALYpvo@ KEeKOvLapEévOS’ & Se KAT avTOV 

KapTr@ ENE eidetras dyaddNopéva KpoKoevtt. 

évtoobev Sé yuvd, Ti Oewv Saidarpa, TéTUKTAL, 

aoKnTa TET Te Kal GutruK Trap 5é o1 avdpes 

Kanrov eOeipatovres aporBadis ddroPev adroS 

/ 9 3 a \ 3 > N ef > A 

vetkelovo’ érréecot’ Ta & ov Ppevos amretat avTas’ 

GAN OKa Lev Thvov TroTLEpKETaL aVOpa yEedevoa, 

ddXoxa & av trott Tov pirrel voov. ot & im’ Epwros 

bnOa xurc.devtes roca poyOiCovTe. 

Trois O& LéTa ypiTrevs TE YépwV, TETPA TE TETUKTAL 

Lempas, éb & omeddov péya Sixrvoy és Bodov Edxer 

e 4 , N \ 3 \ 9 , 

o mpéaBus, KdyvorTt TO KapTEpoV avdpl EoLKws. 

/ s ee , 2 U4 

gains Kev yviwv viv dcov oGevos éddoTrLEVELY’ 

dé of @dyxavte Kat abyéva Travroben ives, 

Kal rod Tep eovte To 5é cOévos aftov &Bas. 

tuTOov 8 dacov amrwOev addtTpUTOLO yépovTos 

Tupvaias orapuraicr karov BeBpibev ddwa- 
All round its rim, cn the top, there creeps a string of ground ivy, 
Twisted and tangled with woodbine, while here and there, in the circle, 
Tendrils curl and clasp—with bunches of berries among them. 
Outside a damsel is carved—so fair the gods might have wrought her ! 
Neat and trim, with her mantle and net—and—this hand and that hand— 
Two youths—both long-hair’d—both comely—contend for her favours 
Angrily—never a jot cares my pretty Jade for their anger! . 
Sometimes she flings a smile to one, and frowns to his fellow, 
Sometimes she softens to t’other—and there they stand in the beechwood, 
Laugh’d at, but mad with love—half-teased, half-pleased at the wanton. 
Next a fisherman comes, cut out on a rock, and its ledges 
Jut up rough and stark—the old boy, done to a marvel, . 
Staggers and sweats at his work—Just like a fisherman hauling ; 
Looking upon it you’d swear the work was alive, and no picture : 
So do the veins knot up and swell in his neck and his shoulders, 


For, though he’s wrinkled and grey, there’s stuff left yet in the ancient. 
Next to this old sea-dog you see a vine, with its branches 
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QN 9 / A n 
TaV OVyOS TIS KWPOS ep aipactaics duraocet 
4 / 
Tevos’ aul dé pv dv’ ddorenes, d& wey av dpyws 
A / \ 4 e > 9 \ , 
Porth cwopeva tay Tpwyov, a & él wypav 
4 4 \ 
mwavra Sonov TevyYoloa, TO Tratdiov ov mply avncel 
\ n 
dati, mpl h axpatiotov emt Enpoiar cablEn. 
avtap by avOepi. ra Exeu aKprooOn 
p Oy avbepixecot kadav TréKxer dxpidoOnpay, 
, 
cyolvm épappocdwy pérerar dé of ore TL Tpas, 
ry] a a ov A 4 a 
ovTe huTay Tooahvov, doov Tept mrACypaTL yabel. 
A > 9 \ Ul , e \ v 
mwavTa & audi Séeras trepitémtatat typis adxavOos, 
, 
AiodwKov Tt Odnua: Tépas Ké TU Oupov arvéa. 
TO ev eyw TropOwct Kadvdavio alya t éwxa 
* \ nn Ld a iw, 
@Vov, Kal TUP@VTA LEeyav NeuKOIO yaNaKTOS* 
ovoé TL Ta Trott yetdos ewov Ovyev, GAN Ere Keira 
w a , 4 , b) / 
aYpayvTov. TH Kév TY wdra TrpOppwy apEecaipar, 
wv \ \ > / ce > 7 
aixev ou TY diros Tov epipepov Uyvoy deions. 
UU 
xobd Tot TL POovéw. TrOTAY, @ yaOE Tay yap aodav 


ours tra eis Alday ye Tov éxreAdbovra hurakeis. 


Heavy with globing grapes—a little lad sits by a thicket 

Guarding the grapes, but close at hand two foxes come creeping, 
One in the vineyard munches the clusters—one’s after the wallet : 
Gods ! you can see his scheme—he'll keep his eye on the youngster, 
Till that he finds a chance, and leaves him dinnerless. Blind one! 
Why do you sit there weaving with grasses a cage for your crickets, 
Plaiting the grasses, and wholly forgetting your wallet and dinner, 
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Wholly forgetting your grapes—wrapped up in those grasshopper-engines ? 


All the work in this cup’s filled in with leaves of acanthus ; 

Tis an Zolic thing—arid sooth, of a wonderful fancy, 

Sirs ! it cost me to buy of the Calydon sailor, a big cheese 

Made of snow-white curds, and a she-goat into the bargain ; 

Yet it has touch’d no lip, but lies this while in my cottage. 

See now ! I mean it for you! ’tis yours, if you sing us that ditty 

Half so well as you sang it before to the Himera shepherds. 

No thanks ! do but sing !—there’s no more sunshine nor singing 

Under the grass—-in the realm of the dead—where all is forgotten ! 
M 
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This is the pastoral vein of the great poet of Trinacria ; 
the second idyll is a good specimen of his picturesque and 
passionate manner, and of the exquisite melody of his 
line. It is a love piece, tender and fierce alternately, as 
were the dark eyes of the island girls. The English 
version given below of this remarkable poem is a para- 
phrase in part, rather than an exact translation ; but there 
are passages in the “ Pharmakeutria” which go almost 
beyond the grace of English. In this idyll Simcetha, a 
Syracusan girl, deserted by her lover Delphis, performs, to 
bring him back to her, the “Incantation of the Bird ;” 
wherein the bird called the wryneck was bound to a 
wheel, and whirled round, while prayers were made to the 
' Moon and the deities of the Night. The sweet Greek 


runs thus :— 


IT% pos tai Sadvar; hépe, Oéoturs ma dé Ta Pidtpa ; 
oTévrov Tay KeréBav howixew 010s d@To, 
@s Tov euov Bapoy etvra pirov katabvcopas avdpa, 
és uot OwdexaTaios ad @ Taras ovdérrol Fret, 
»Qd WV , 4 a \ > / 
oud &yvw, ToTepov TeAvaxapes 7 Soot eves, 
ovdé Oupas dpakev avdpatos 4 pa ot adra 
@yeT éyov 6 T”Epws taxwas ppévas, & 7 ’Adpodita. 
Le) \ \ , , 
Bacedpat Trott Tay Tipayntou Tadaictpay 


Thestylis ! where are the laurel-leaves? Quick, girl! bring me the love- 
spells ! . 

Fasten the scarlet thread in and out round the brim of the beaker ! 

Quick ! for I mean to charm my lover, my false-hearted lover. 

Twelve long days are passed, and he never has once come to see me, 

Knows not if I be living or dead—never sends me a message, 

No ! not even a word at my door! Has he gone to some new love, 

Light as the wings of Eros, and fleeting as Queen Aphrodite ? 

Down to the town I will hasten to-morrow, and see him, and ask him 
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# C4 v \ J lA na 
aviptov, ws viv lbw Kal péurpopat, old pe Trovel. 
vov 6é viv éx Ovéwv Katabvaopat. GAA, Zedava, 
daive xadov' tly yap Totacicopa dovya, Satpor, 

Ta yOovia F “Exara, tav xai oxdraKes Tpopeovre, 
épyopévay vexvwv avd T npla Kal pérav aipa. 
yaip’, “Exdra dacmAnre, cal és Tédos Gppev omadet, 

4 ay e 4 / 
ddppaxa TadO Epdoica yepelova pnte Tt Kipxas, 
pnre tt Mnbcias, unre EavOas Ilepipnéas. 

"Tint, Ede TU Thvov éwov Trott Sapa Tov avdpa. 
W: 4 a \ / J x 9 t 
ANPITA TOL TPATOV TrupL TAKETAL' ANN ETTITATCE, 
Oéotvrs Serrala, Ta TAs dpévas éxTreTOTacas ; 
7) pa yé ToL pvcapa Kal tiv érixappa TéTUypaAL ; 
Taco apa Kal eye TavTa: TA Aérdidos Goréa Truccw. 
"Ture, Edxe TY THvov ewov troTh Sapa Tov avdpa. 
Aérdus uw’ aviacevs ya & él Aérguds Sdvav 
” > e > VQ a / / 
aidw: y' ws avTa Naked weya KaTTTrTUpicaca, 
Face to face, why he treats me so coldly: but Thestylis ! thou now 
Help me to try him with charms, and oh Moon! glitter thy brightest ! 
Shine, pale Moon! for thee I invoke, and thy sister and shadow 
H{[ecate—the under-world Moon, whom even the little dogs howl at 
When she goes forth o’er the graves, and all her footmarks are bloody : 


Make my magic to-night as strong as ever was Circe’s, 
Potent as white Perimede’s, and mighty as Colchian Medea’s ! 


Little bird ! whirl and scream, and whirl, and bring me my lover ! 
Turn wheel, turn! and burn, cake, burn! Ah! Thestylis, sprinkle ! 
What are you doing to tremble so ? sprinkle the salt on the brazier ! 
Where are your wits gone, girl ! or is it that you too must vex me? 
Sprinkle the salt, and say, ‘‘ Flesh and blood of Delphis I scatter !” 


Little bird ! scream, and whirl, and scream, and bring me my lover! 


Delphis grieves me—in my turn 

I will grieve him. Laurel, burn! 
As thy bright leaves curl and crack, 
Smoke and blaze and vanish black, 
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antatrivas &dOn, ovdé orrodov eldopes avtas’ 
ovrw To. nat Aérduis evi proyi odpx’ apabvvor. 

"Tiryk, Edxe TU Thvov epov Trott Sopa tov avdpa. 
@s ToUTOV TOV Kapov éy@ ovv Saipou TAK, 

&s taxol un’ Epwros o Muviws a’trixa Aérqus: 
x ws Sivei b5e powBos 6 ydrxeos, €& ‘Adpodiras 
és xeivos Suvoito of aperépnot Ovpyow. 

"Toye, €dxe tv thvov émov trotl Sapa tov avdpa. 
viv Ovo® Ta witupa, Tv 8’, ”Aprepi, Kat Tov év ada 
Kivnoais addpavra, Kal eltt wep aodarss ado. 
Béorun, Tal KUves appv ava WoW wpvovTat. 

& Oeds év tpwdorce TO yarklov ws Taxos ayer. 

"Tint, Exe rd Thvov éuov troti Sapa Tov avopa. 
nuide ovyd pev Trovtos, ovyavTs 8 anras 


Leaving not a leaf to see : 
May his heart love-scorchéd be ! 


Little bird ! whirl, and scream, little bird ! and bring me my lover ! 


As I melt this waxen ball 

May the great gods hear me call, 

And Delphis melt with love for me ! 
And as this wheel turns rapidly 

So may Queen Venus speed the charms 
And bring him quickly to my arms ! 


Little bird, whirl, whirl, whirl ! scream ! scream ! and bring me my lover ! 


Now I scatter on the flame 

Bran. Oh! Artemis! thy name 
Moves the Judge of Hell to fear, 
Rhadamanth himself! Then hear ! 
Hear! oh, hear me! Thestylis, 

Did the dogs bark? Yes, it is! 

*Tis the goddess in the street ! 

Beat the cymbals ! quick, girl! beat! 


Little bird, -scream—scream louder ' and bring me my false-hearted lover ! 
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10 ea ov ovya otépvwv evtocbev avi 
a& éua ov ovyé p avia, 
Gn’ él tTHve Taca KaTaiBopuat, bs we TAdNaLVaY 
>] \ N £6 \ t b) 4 @ 
avtl yuvaiKos EOnxe Kaxav Kai amdpOevov Hyer. 
"Tinyé, Exe TY Thvov éwov trot Saya Tov avdpa. 
és Tpls dtroorrévow, Kal tpis Tdbe, TOTMLA, wove 
elre yuva THV@ TapaKéKMTat, elte Kal avnp, 
Tocoov éyot AaGas, Sccov ToKa.B@acéa havrl 
év Aia NacOjpev eiTroKdpw ’Apiddvas. 
"Tiyé, Exe Td rhvov éuov roti S@ua Tov avdpa. 
e Q , 3 3:93 4 a) > A 
imrrropaves putov dots tap ‘Apxdou t@ & ent waca 
Q A ] > 3 Q \ 6 
Kai WaAoL paivovrat av’ wpea Kai Doai tamo.. 
a a 
ws kal Aérdev oyu Kab és trode Spa Tepdcas 
patvopéev@ ikedos, ATrapas Extocbe tradalotpas. 
"Tint, Ede tv tivov éuov trotl Sua Tov avdpa. 
TOUT amro TAS yNalvas TO Kpdotredov Breve Aéddus, 


e \ 


@yo vov Tiidowwa Kat’ aypip év Tupi Badr. 
Look ! the restless sea is sleeping, 
Milk-white ripples curling, creeping ! 
Listen ! all the winds are quiet, 

Folded up from rage and riot ! 

Only in my heart the pain 

Wakes, and will not sleep again ! 


Bitter pain the sport to be 
Of him who hath unmaidened me. 


Little bird, whirl—whirl fast ! scream sharp—scream ! call me my lover ! 


Thrice libations due I pay 

Thrice, great goddess ! this I say : 
Whom he loves now I know not, 
But let her come to be forgot ! 
Clean forgot from head to feet 

As Ariadne was of Crete. 


Scream, little bird ! more—more ! and whirl, and fetch me my lover! 


In Arcady there grows a flower, 
Stings the herds with subtle power, 
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al al, Epws dviapé, Ti pev péXav ex ypods alua 

Euus as Mpuvaris array é« BdéAXNa TérMKas ; 
“Tit, EX td Thvov épov Trot) Sapa Tov avdpa. 

cavpay To Tpivaca, KaKxov TroToV avptov oicd. 

Oéorun, viv 5é AaBoioa TU Ta Opova TadO Hropatov 

Tas Thvw drLas KabuTréptepoy, as ETL Kal VoV 

€x Oupe dé5ewar: o 5é prev Noyov ovdéva Troset: 

kal rey’ érrupOCoaca: Ta Aérdidos dotéa pacow. 
"Tire, €dxe TU rivov éwov wotl Saya Tov avdpa. 

viv 89 povvn éotca 7obev Tov Epwra Saxpvad ; 

éx rlvos apkeduat ; Tis pot KaKov Gyaye ToUTO ; 

qv a& Ta vBovrAow Kavadhopos dup ’Avakw 

dnaos és “Apréuidos: ta 87) TOKa TOAAG pev Ara 


Onpia Twropmevecke Treptoradoy, év Sé Néawwa. 


Drives them mad on vale and height : 
Would I had that flower to-night ! 
Delphis should come quick to me, 
Come, whate’er his company ! 


Scream for me still, little bird ! scream once, and call me my lover ! 


Delphis left this gift with me : 

In the fire I fling it. See! 

Burn it red and burn it black, 
Angry hissing flames! Alack! 

It leaps away—he’ll not return ! 

It only burneth as I burn, 

And now ’tis ashes, pale and grey, 
As pale as I grow day by day. 


Scream ere you die, little bird ! one cry to call me my lover ! 


Lizards green and gold I take 

(Mighty magic this will make), 

Slit them down from chin to tail, 
Squeeze their cold blood, cold and pale. 
Thestylis, take this to-morrow 

(It can work him bliss or sorrow), 
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Dpakeo pev Tov Epwl’, Bev ixero, woTva Yeriiva. 
Kai  & Bevyapita, Opdcca tpodos & paxapitis, 
3 U / , ‘ 4 
ayy Oupos vaioca, KaTevEaTo, Kal AUTaVEVTE 
\ \ 4 > AN , eee 4 
Tay Topmav Odcacbar éyw 5€ of ad peyudolTos 
e 4 4, \ / a 
a@paptevy, Butoowo Kadov cvpaica yITOVA, 
Kappirterrapeva Tay Evotiba tav KXeapiotas. 
Ppateo ev Tov Epwl, dOev txero, WéTva Serava. 
p 
7}0n © edoa pécav rat duakitov, d ta Avxwvos, 
elSov Aérguv opov te kal EvSdapurrov tovras. 
a % , N e 4 4 
tois 8 hw EavOorépa pév EXtypvaolo yevetas, 
atnGea 5é ottABovtTa ToAV TEOV, 7) TU, SeNAVA, 


e 9 \ / \ / ” a 
WS AITO YupLVaTiolo KANOV Trovoy apTL ALTTOUGL. 


Lay it on his threshold stone, 

Spit to the left, and say alone, 

‘* She whose heart you tread on here 
Charms you, Delphis! Love or Fear !” 


Dead are you, poor little fool ! and you could not bring me my lover ! 


Ah, me! what shall Ido? Alone, alone !— 

I’ll think the story over of my love, 

How it began—what made the sweet pain come. 
It was the day Anaxo was to walk 

Bearing the basket for great Artemis, 

With striped and spotted beasts in the procession. 
Oh !—and you recollect—a lioness ! 


Lady Moon! listen and pity! and help me, bringing my lover ! 


And my old Thracian nurse, Theucharila 
Came—you remember—teasing, tempting me 
To go and see them pass, and so I went. 

O fool! I went wearing the yellow badice, 
And Clearista’s purple train from Tyre. 


Lady Moon! listen and pity, and say where tarries my lover ! 


And when we came hard by where Lycon lives 
Upon the paved way, there I saw him first, 
Delphis, with Eudamippus—oh, you know! 
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Ppatceo yev Tov Epwh’, oOev ixeto, woTva Serava, 
xaos lSov, ws euuvnv, Os pev tepi Oupos iabOn 
devAaias: TO SE KaAXOS eTaKETO, KOUSE TL TrOMTTAS 
Tivas ehpacapay, ovd ws Tdudw, oiKad amivOov 
Eyvwv" GANG Me TIS KaTrUpA Vocos éFadarrake: 

U 7 9 a 4,9 A / / 
xeiway & év Kduvrhpe Oéx’ awata Kat Séxa viKTas. 

Ppatco pev tov Epwl’, dOev ixero, woTva Yeduva. 
Kai MEU YpOs Lev Opotos éryivero TroAAaKL Oaryo: 
Eppevy 5 ex K:paras Tracat Tplyes: avta dé AowTra 
9 nw) 4 A , > / > 9 VA 
oaté ér Hs Kat Séppa: Kal és Tivos ovK érépaca 
i) Trolas édctrov ypaias Sopov, aris érrader ; 

GAN’ Hs oddév EXadpov o Se ypovos avuto hevryuv. 

Dpakeo prev tov éowl’, Bev ixero, wotva Yedava. 
y’ ovTw Ta Swra Tov Grabéa pdOov édreEa: 

His hair danced back from off his brow, like sprays 
Of bright amaracus, when the west blows, 


And all his neck, flushed with the heat of the games, 
Shone as thou shinest, Moon ! but rosier pearl ! 


Lady Moon! Lady Moon, listen, and pity, and bring me my lover ; 


I saw him—looked ! loved! oh, my foolish eyes ! 
Oh me! the coward colour of my cheeks ! 

Oh, heart that straight went mad! I did not mark 
Those tame beasts any more ; how I came home 

I cannot call to mind ; you know I lay 

Ten days and nights indoors, and never rose. 


Lady Moon, sweet pale Moon! have mercy, and bring me this lover ! 
I grew as pale—as white as thapsus-wood ! 
Say if I braided up my hair, or sang ? 
Say if I grew not to a ghost, with thinking ? 
When was the day you sought not who he was, 
Where was the crone we did not plague for charms 
To bring him? All in vain; he never came! 


Oh, Moon ! hide not thy face. Oh, white Moon ! listen and pity ! 
So I grew sick with waiting, and I said, 
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el & dye OéotuAt por YareTras voow Eevpe TL MAYXOS. 

Tacav éyer we Tudawav 0 Movésos. added podotca 
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THpnaov Trott Tay Tipaynroto Tanaiotpav’ 

Thvel yap porTh, Tyvel 5é ot adv Kabjcba. 

Doaked pev tov épwl’, Bev ixero, woTva Yeddva. 
Kel Ka vv eovTa paOns povov, dovya vetcov, 
Knd', 6Te Ziypaiba rv xarei, cal bparyeo Tabe. 

Hs épapav & S Hvbe, Kai @yarye Tov MTapoypwv 
eis €ua Sopata Aérduv: éyw 5é pw ws évonoa 
dpte Ovpas birép ovdov dperBopevov tobi Kovdw, 

Dpateo pev Tov Epwh’, Bev ixero, worva Yedava, 
Taca mev epvyOnv yrovos whéov, éx Sé peTarro 
idpws peu koyvdeckev icov votiarow eépoass, 

+Q/ A lA 9N) of b] a 
ovdé TL Puvacar Suvduay, ovd dacov év drrv@ 
xvuteovtas hwvedvta didav totl parépa Téxva: 
GAN éudryny Sayids Karov ypoa mdvTobev ica. 
‘*Oh, Thestylis, help !—heal me, or I die! 
‘* This Greek boy hath bewitched me. Go, my friend ! 


‘* Watch at the gateway of the wrestling-school. 
‘* He cometh there, I think, to play or sit. 


Silver-faced Queen of the stars, thou know’st we are not as immortals ! 


** And when he is alone, whisper full soft 

‘* And say, ‘ Simoetha bids thee come,’ and then 
‘*‘ Tf he will, bring him!” So you went and came 
Bringing my love tome. But when I heard 

His sandals on the step, and saw his face— 

Lady Moon! hear this now, and pity, and shine while I tell you! 
And saw his face, I turned as cold as snow, 

And tears—I wot not why—sprang to my lids, 
And how to speak I knew not; not so much 

As little children startled in the night, 

That sob and know it is all well—but sob, 

And will not stint even for their mother’s voice. 

T was as dumb as dead things, Thestylis. 
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Ppdteo wev Tov Epwl’, GOev ixero, 7roTva Yerava. 
Ul % 93 5. ‘ e > \ 6 \ 4 ‘£ 
Kai pw éaideov @otopyos, él yGovos Gupata mnkas, 
er’ eri KNLvTHpt, Kal ECowevos dato pdOov: 
7} pa we, Supaiba, rocov &pOacas, ecov éyw Onv 
Mpdv ToKa Tov yapievra Tpéxwv EpGaka Pirivor, 
és TO Teov Kadécaca Tobe TTEéYOS, } ME TAP MEV. 
Ppdleo pwev Tov EowO’, GOev ixero, motva Yerava. 
nvOov yap Kyryav, val Tov yAvKUD, HvOoV, Epwra, 
A , 9A lA 9N 3 / , 
H Tpitos née TéTaptos éwy Hidos, avtixa vuKros, 
para pev ev KoATrovcy Avwvicoto puAdcowr, 
xpatt 8 éywv NevKav, ‘Hpaxréos tepov Epvos, 
4 / , e l4 
mavToce Toppupénat trepil@oTpnaw ENKTADY. 
Dpateo pev tov Epwh’, SOev ixero, woTva Sedava. 
Kat p ei wev x edéxecOe, TAS Fs Hira: xal yap édadpos 
\ \ / 9 Yef/ a“ 
Kat Kaos Tavrecot pet NiPéotocs KaNED LAL. 


Queen of the planets and stars ! forgive, and listen, and pity ! 


For he with a bright gladness—not too bold— 

Entered ; and looked hard once and then looked down ! 
And sat against my feet ; and sitting, said, 

‘Only so little, sweet Simcetha! thou 

‘** Hast been the first to speak—as I was first 

‘* Against Philinus in the race to-day, — 


White-sandalled Mistress of Night! have patience, and hear me and help me. 


‘*T should have come, I swear it by my head ! 

‘* To-morrow at the dusk. I meant to bring 

‘* Some choice rose-apples in my breast. Mayhap 
**'You love them ; and a crown of poplar leaves 

‘* Twisted with myrtle-buds and tied with red ; 


Lady Moon, where is he now? so soft, so gentle, so fickle! 


‘* And if you had seemed kind I should have spoke. 
‘*T was not hopeless, for I won the prize 

‘** At running, and the maidens call me fair. 

‘* The one prize I have longed for since the feast 

‘* Was once to touch the goal of those dear lips ; 
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evoov 8, al Ke wovov TO KaXoY oTOMa Teds epiraca, 
ei © GANG pv wbeire, Kal & Bupa eixeTo Moyne, 
TavTas Kal TWeréxets Kal Aaprdbes HvOov ef’ ipéas. 
Dpdkeo pev tov épwh’, dev txero, woTva Yedrdva. 
vov 8 ydpw péev Epav Ta Korrpide mrpatov opetrew, 
Kal peta tav Kumpw tv pe Sevtépa éx trupos etdev, 
® yivat, éoxadécaca Teov Trott TobTo juédaOpor, 
airws hpiprextov: “Epws 8 dpa nal Atrapaiou 
movraKs ‘Adaicrovo cédas proyepwrepov aide. 
Doateo ev Tov épwh’, Bev ixero, woTva Zerdva. 
cup 0 Kaxais pavias Kat TapOévov éx Pardpoto 
Kai vupdav édoByo’, ert Séuvia Sepa Artroicay 
avépos’ &s o pév elrrev: yw Sé of & TaxuTrerO7s 
xerpos eparpapéva parakav Exruy’ él Néxtpwv 
Kat TAaYD Ypws él ypwTl TweTraiveTo, Kal TA TpoTwTA 
Gepuorep’ hs 4 wpocGe: Kal efrvOupicdopes adv. 
‘* Then I could rest—not else! But had you frowned, 
‘* And bade me go, and barred your door on me, 


**Oh, Sweet ! I think I should have come with lamps, 
‘* And axes, and have stolen you like gold ! 


Lady Moon, where is he now? so gentle, so earnest, so winning ! 


‘* How shall I,” he went on, ‘‘thank the gods first, 
‘* And next you—you ! the queen and life of me ! 

‘* My kindest love—who badst me hither come 

‘¢ When I did burn for leave—yea ! for I think 

‘* Hepheestus hath no flame like Eros knows !” 


Lady Moon, look out of heaven, and find him, and bring him for pity. 


So he spake, low and fair, and I, alas! 

What could I do, but reach my hand to him, 

And let him take it, and take me, and have 

The kiss he sued for, and another such ? 

My cheeks were white no more, nor my heart sad, 
Nor any trouble left ; but we sat close, 
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yas xd Tor 11 paKxpd, pira, OpvrAtoy, Zedava, 
émpayOn Ta péyrota, nat és Tobov HvOopes dpdw. 
xoure TL THvos emily errepéurpato péodha Tou éyGés, 
our’ éya ad THY@ GAN AvbE wor & Te Piriotas 
patnp Tas y auas avrntpisos, & te MeruEods, 
odpepov, dvica Tép Te ToT ovpavoy Erpexov iaot, 
a@ Tav podotrayuv at’ ’‘Neavoio péporcas: 

KHTE for AX TE TOAAA, Kal ws dpa Argus éparar 
Kiyre pv are yuvaixos exeu 7600s, etre Kat avdpos, 
obx épat’ atpexés Oper, atap Tocov: aiey Epwros 
dxpatw émexeito, kal és rédos @yeTo hevrywv, 

xal dato ot orepdvoiot Ta SHpata Thva wuKdosev. 
TabTa pot & Eelva pvOnoato: gore 8 arabys: 

h yap pou Kal rpls Kal rerpdxis GAXoT édpoirn, 

xa trap épy érier tav Awplda torres Odzrav" 


vov 5é te SwOexataios ad’ wTé viv ovdétrox’ eldov. 


And the light talk bubbled from lip to lip 

Like fountains in the roses. All that time, 

And many a time we sat so: never once 

He failed to keep his word, and never once 

Left save with lingering foot. But one ill day 

He did not come, and then it was I heard 

Stories, that vexed me, of another love : 

Melixa’s mother, and the harp-player : 
Told me—and both are friends—-he’d come no more, 
And that his house was loud with pipes and songs, 
And gay with crowns, not woven now for me. 

Oh, Thestylis ! twelve days ago this was, 

And never have I seen him since that day, 

And never shall, unless my magic works : 
Therefore blow up the flame, and whirl the wheel ! 


Lady Moon! speed this spell ; and fetch me my false-hearted lover. 


Speed this spell ! if it brings you, 
Delphis, love shall live anew : 
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7} p ovx GdXo Te TepTrvay yet, aua@v Sé AéNaOTAL ; 
A \ an 7 > > 4 9 A 
viv pev Trois plrtpous Katabvcopar ai 8 eri Kye 
Aut, Tav ’Aidao trirav, vai Moipas, apakei. 
Toid ot év Kiota Kaka pdppaka dap dvracoey, 
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motu: éyo & oicw Tov é“ov Trovov, woTep UTréoTaV. 
xaipe, Sehavala AuTapoxpoe’ yaipere 5, GAXot 
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If in vain I watch and wait, 

Delphis, love will turn to hate! 
Subtle drugs I treasure here, 

Drugs of awful force and fear : 

A Syrian witch culled these for me 
In lonely caverns by the sea. 
Delphis, if I brew this drink 

It will send you, as I think, 

Down to Hades’ gate, to seek 

A sweeter lip, a fairer cheek. 

Oh, Moon ! spare‘me this at last ! 
Oh, Moon ! speed it—if I must. 
And now farewell! for one day more 
I wait, and love him as before! 
Farewell, pale Moon, and planets bright, 
Watchers with me this silent night ! 


BION. 


THERE are two Dorian writers who have obtained and 
deserved the glory of perpetual fellowship with Theocritus 
in the procession of Greek poets. In the third idyll of 
Moschus these names are all embalmed together, where 
the death of Bion is lamented by his fellow poet, and 
Theocritus is named as joining in the sorrow inspired by 
his early end. The three poets compose together a 
delicious chord of country music. Theocritus is far the 
most varied, skilful, and sustained; while time, which has 
dealt hardly by the gracious and finished verses of Bion, 
and the cameo-like poetic gems of Moschus, has spared 
enough of the Syracusan to survive as a full-blown classic. 
Much, indeed, of what is called “classical” might be freely 
—well-nigh contemptuously—given away for more of the 
soft melodies of Bion and Moschus. Little is known of 
the lives of these two friends of Theocritus. Bion was 
born, it seems, near Smyrna, but dwelt in Sicily, where 
he was poisoned, we know not how; though his death is 
recorded in many lovely lines by Moschus, of which these 


are four:— 


Ddppaxov 7drAOe, Biwv, roti cov ctopa, Pdppaxov HdEs 
/ , > > 4 
TOLOUTOLS YEiAEoaL TOTEOpape, KOVK eyAUKAVOD ; 
U \ \ le) b] 4 a / 
Tis 6€ Bpotés ToacodToy avdapeEpos, 7) Kepacat ToL, 
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h Sovvat NadéovTt TO Happaxov ; Expuyev wodv. 
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Ah! Bion thou art poisoned—an ill drink hath brought thee low ; 
How could it pass such lips as thine, and not to honey grow? 
And who in all the world could be so bad in heart and head, 

To hear thee speak, then murder thee ?—’tis Poesy that’s dead. 


His best extant work is the half-religious, half-erotic 
“Lament of Adonis,” so splendidly plagiarised by Shelley 
in the “ Adonais.” It is too beautiful to withhold, though 
its conceits are of a later and less natural air than those 
which fill the verses of Theocritus with scents of myrtle 
and pine. Bion learned the art of Song in the Asiatic 
atmosphere, where lingered mystic traditions of Thammuz, 
and the Syrian fervour of this warm litany of love. 


Alatw tov “Adm amewreto Kados ”Adwves. 
@AETO Kadds “Adwuis, eraidfovow ”Epwres. 
penxere troppupéas evi dapect, Kvzrpi, cdbevde- 
éypeo SetNala KuavooTOnEe, Kal TNATAYNTOV 
oTdadea, Kat Aeye Taw: aTrwAETO KadOS “Adwuis. 
Aidfo tov “Adwviv: érrardfovow “Epwres. 
Ketrar Kanos "Adwues er’ w@pet, uNpov ddovTt 
Neve@ AeuKov odovte TuTrels, Kal Kiarpw and 
AeTTOV aTrorvyw TO Oé of wéray elBeTat alua 
/ \ , e 9 93 4 + oo A 
Xloveas KaTa capkos’ UT oppvet 8 dupata vapkKi), 
Woe is me for Adonis ! gone dead is the comely Adonis ! 
Dead is the god-like Adonis ! the young Loves wail for him, ai! ai! 
Sleep no more, wrapped in thy mantles of Tyrian, lady of Cyprus! 


Rise, don thy raiment of azure, pale mourner, and beat on thy bosom ! 
Tell out thy sorrow to all—he is dead, thy darling Adonis. 


Ai! ai! wail for Adonis !—the young Loves wail for him, ai! ai! 
Hurt on the hill lies Adonis the beautiful ; torn with the boar’s tusk, 
Torn on the ivory thigh with the ivory tusk, his low gasping 
Anguishes Cypris’ soul : the dark blood trickles in rivers 
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kal To podov pevyes TO yeldeos* aud) 5é tTHve 
OvacKe Kai To pidapa, TO prrore Kurrpis adnan. 
Korrpudt pév 70 didapa nal ob bwovtos apécxet, 
aN’ ov oldev “Adwus & pv Ovdoxovt’ épiracev. 
Aialw tov "Adm éraratovew “Epwres. 

dypvov, dypiov Edxos exes Kata pnpov “Adwuis: 
peilov 8 a KuOépeva hépes troruxapdiov édxos. 
xeivov mev Trept Twaida pidos Kives wdvparTo, 
kat Nupdat xraiovow ’Opevddes. & 8 ’Adpodita, 
Avcapéva TOKapidas, dva Spupws aAddrAnTaL 
mevOaréa, vnTAEKTOS, Aoavoaros ai Sé Batou viv 
épyopevay KetpovTt, Kat tepov atwa Spérovrat: 
6&0 6é kwxvovoa Sv’ dyxea paxpa operat, 
"Acovpiov Boowoa Tocw, Kat Traisa Kadevoa. 
appl Sé ww pédrav alua trap’ ouparov nwpeito, 
otnbea & éx pnpav howiacero, ot 8 wropatol 
xLoveot TO Trapobev *Adwrvid. ToppvpovTo. 

Down from his snowy side—his eyes are dreamily dimming 

Under their lids ; and the rose leaves his lip, and the kisses upon it 

Fade, and wax fainter, and faintest, and die, before Cypris can snatch them ; 


Dear to the Goddess his kiss, though it be not the kiss of the living ; 
Dear—but Adonis wists none of the mouth that kissed him a-dying. 


Ai! ai! wail for Adonis !—ai! ai! say the Loves for Adonis. 

Cruel ! ah, cruel the wound on the thigh of the hunter Adonis, 

Yet in her innermost heart a deeper wears Queen Cytherea. 

Round the fair dead boy his hounds pace, dismally howling ; 

Round him the hill-spirits weep ; but chiefest of all Aphrodite, 

Letting her bright hair loose, goes wild through the depths of the forest 
Passionate, panting, unkempt ; with feet unsandalled whose beauty 
Thorn-bushes tear as she passes, and drip with the blood of the Goddess. 
Bitterly bitterly wailing, down all the long hollows she hurries, 

Calling him Husband and Love—her Boy—her Syrian Hunter. 
Meantime dead in his gore lieth he—from groin unto shoulder 

Bloody ; from breast to thigh ; the fair young flank of Adonis, 
Heretofore white as the snow, dull now, and dabbled with purple. 
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Ai ai rav Kv€épevav, érmrarafovow *Epwres. 
@AETE TOV KaNdv avdpa, cUvoAECEY tepov Eidos. 
Korrpids ev xarov eldos, dre Sweoxev *Adwrs, 
xarOave & a popha adv ’Addévids Kvrpisdos, ai ai. 
@pea wavra AéyovTt, Kat at Spves, Ai rov “Adar. 
kal wotapol Kralovre ta TwévOea Tas ’Adpoditas, 
\ \ \ v ? v , 
kal Taya tov “Adwuy év @pect Saxpvortt, 
aviea & é& ddvvas épuaiveras: & 5é KvOnpa 
U > \ 4 > \ A 4 ? \ > / . 
TAVTAS AVA KVALWS, AVA TEV VaTrOS OiKTPOV Gebel. 
Ai ai trav KuOépevav, aa@deto Kanros *Admus. 
ayw & avreBoacev, amrddeto Kanos “Adwuis. 
Kurrpisos aivov épwra tis ovx Exdavoev av; ai ai. 
as Sev, as evonce *Adwvidos doyetov Edxos, 
e v / lA \ el 
as de doinoy alua papaivopéve Trept wna, 
4 9 , 7 a wv 
Tayeas aptetacaca, Kwwupeto, Meivov Abdou, 
Svotrotpe pelvov “Adm, Tavictatov as cE KLXElw, 
Os oe TepiTTvew, Kal yeirea Yeideot pikw. 
Ai! ai! woe for Adonis! the Loves say, ‘‘ woe for Adonis !” 
That which hath killed her sweet lover hath killed a grace which was god- 
like! 
Perfect the grace seemed of Cypris so long as Adonis was living ; 
Gone is her beauty now—ai ! ai! gone dead with Adonis : 
All the hills echo it—all the oaks whisper it, ‘‘ Ah, for Adonis !” 
Even the river-waves ripple the sorrows of sad Aphrodite, 
Even the springs on the hills drop tears for the hunter Adonis ; 


Yea, and the rose-leaves are redder for grief ; for the grief Cytherzea 
Tells in the hollow dells, and utters to townland and woodland. 


Ai! ai! Lady of Cyprus, ‘‘ Lo! dead is my darling Adonis!” 
Echo answers thee back, ‘‘ Oh ! dead is thy darling Adonis.” 
Who, good sooth, but would say, Ai! ai! for her passionate story ? 
When that she saw and knew the wound of Adonis—the death-wound— 
Saw the blood come red from the gash, and the white thigh a-waning, 
Wide outraught she her arms, and cried, ‘‘ Ah! stay, my Adonis ! 
Stay for me, ill-starred love !—stay ! stay! till I take thee the last time, 
Hold thee and fold thee, and lips meet lips, and mingle together. 

N 
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Kat orvyvoy Baoidna Kal aypiov: a 5é Tadawa 
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gol 8 dua Keatos Gdwre* Ti yap ToApNpE KUVaryELs ; 


Kanes éwv ToraovTov éunvao Onpol Trandaievv ; 


Rouse thee—a little, Adonis ! kiss back for the last time, beloved ! 

Kiss me—kiss me—only so long as the life of a kiss is ! 

So I may suck from thy soul to my mouth, to my innermost heart-beat, 
All the breath of thy life, and take the last of its love-spell 

Unto the uttermost drop—one kiss ! I will tenderly keep it 

As I did thee, my Adonis, sith thou dost leave me, Adonis ! 

Far thou dost go and for long—thou goest to the region of shadows, 

Unto a hateful and pitiless Power, and I, the unhappy, 

Live ! and alack ! am a goddess, and cannot die and go after ; 

Take thou my spouse, dark Queen, have here my husband, as thou art 
Stronger by far than I, and to thee goeth all that is goodly. 

Utterly hapless my fate, and utterly hopeless my grief is, 

Weeping my love who is dead, and hating the Fate that hath slain him. 
Fled is my joy, like a dream ; thou art dead, thrice lovely and longed for ! 
Queen Cytherzea is widowed—the Loves in my bowers are idle— 

Gone my charmed girdle with thee ; why, rash one, went’st thou a-hunting ? 
Mad wert thou, being so fair, to match thee with beasts of the forest.” 
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So grieved the Lady of Cyprus—the young Loves wept for her sorrow, 
Saying, ‘‘ Ai! ai! Cytheraea ! gone dead is her darling Adonis.” 
Drop by drop as the hunter bleeds, the tears of the Goddess 


Fall and blend with the blood, and both on the ground become flowers ; 
Rose-blossoms grow from the blood, and wind-lilies out of the tear-drops. 


Ai! ai! comely Adonis—gone dead is the god-like Adonis ; 

Wander no longer bewailing in glade and in thicket, sad lady ! 

Fair is his bed of leaves, and fragrant the couch where the dead lies, 
Dead, but as lovely as life—yea, dead—but as lovely as sleep is ; 
Lap him in mantles of silken—such robes as he once took delight in 
When by thy side he passed in caresses the season of starbeams, 
Lulled on a couch of gold—though dead, the raiments become him ; 
Heap on him garlands and blossoms and buds, entomb them together ; 
When that Adonis died, the flowers died too, and were withered ! 
Rain on him perfumes and odours, shed myrrh and spices upon him ; 
Let all delightful things die and go with him, for dead is the dearest. 
So lies he lovely, in death-shroud of purple, the fair young Adonis ; 
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api S€ pry KNaLovTEs dvacTevayovowy “Epwres, 
Keipdpevor yairas err’ Admuider yo peév dicts, 
ds & emi to£ov EBaw’, bs & evarrepov dye hapéetpay’ 
yea ev Eduae rédidov "Adavidos: ds 5é AEByTe 
xpucciw hopéenow vowp* o Sé wnpia Nove: 
Os 8 dariBev arrepvyecow avaiyxe Tov” Adwuv. 
Abray trav Ku€épeay éraiatovow "Epwres. 
éaBece Naptrdda tracav emt drais ‘Tyévaios, 
Kat orepos é€errétracce yaundov. ovn ere & ‘Tyar, 
‘Tyav ov ér’ dedopevov pédos aderat, ai ai, 
at ai: kai tov “Adwvw ert wréov, 4 ‘Tuevacos, 
ai Xapures KNatovtt, Tov viéa TH Kuwvvpao, 
@eTO Kaos “Adwuis, év AAANANGL Aéyotoas: 
kat Moicas tov” Adwvw avarraiovow ” Adwvi, 
Kat piv emacidovaw o Sé adhiow ovn émaxover: 
ov pay ovr eOére, Kopa Sé pv ove arrondvet. 
Aipye youv, Ku€épeva, roonpepov ioyeo Koupav- 
det oe mdduw KAadaaL, TddLy Els Eros AXXO Saxpioat. 
Round about his couch the Loves go piteously wailing, 
Tearing their hair for Adonis ; and one has charge of his arrows, 
One of his polished bow, and one of his well-feathered quiver ; 
One unclasps his sandal, and one in a water-pot golden 


Brings bright water to lave his limbs, and one at the bier-head 
Fans with her pinions the forehead and eyes of the sleeping Adonis. 


Ah ! but for Cypris herself the young Loves sorrow the sorest ; 

(Juenched are the marriage-lamps in the halls of the God Hymenzus, 
Scattered his marriage crowns ; no more he sings, ‘‘ Hymen, oh! Hymen,”’ 
‘‘ Hymen !” no more is the song he goes singing, but evermore ai! ai! 

‘* Ah, for Adonis,” he cries, and ‘‘ Ah!” say the Graces, ‘* Adonis !” 
More than the marriage-god even, they weep for the Syrian huntsman, 

One to the other still saying, ‘‘ Dead—dead is the lovely Adonis!” 

All the nine Muses bewail—but he hears no more music and singing, 

Nay, not if that he would ; Fate holds him fast and for ever. 


Cease, Cytherzea, thy sobs; a little while rest from thine anguish, 
Soon must thy tears flow again, and again comes the season of sorrow. 


MOSCHUS. 


OF the life of Moschus no details exist; it is doubtful 
where and when he lived, and the surest piece of history 
about him is the passage already quoted, wherein the 
poet speaks of Theocritus as his contemporary. In the 
long elegy which he has left upon Bion, he calls himself 
the “heir” of the second of the Sicilian Trio. Nor was 
he undeserving so proud a name, for his remaining 
verses are of the true Sicilian softness, as may be judged 
by the two extracts given. Let no one care too much 
for dates and dry particulars of such lives as these three 
Dorian poets must have led. Enough that the dying 
flower of Grecian poesy was nursed by them into such 
various but lovely colour in the rich Trinacrian air. 
Moschus, albeit the least and last of the three, hardly 
has his rival, nevertheless, for fineness of ear and nice 
taste in words; and this sonnet or little idyll of his has 
been famous ever since the poet made it, lying amid 
the asphodel by Arethusa :— 


Tay Ga Tay yAavKay Otay @vewos atpéwa Barrn, 
trav dpéva trav Serrav épebilopar, odd ere por ya 
évtt dira, totdye 5é TOAD TWAEOV Gppe yadava. 
GAXr’ 6Tay axynon Todos Bubos, a Sé Oddacca 
When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more : 


The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind. But when the roar 
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\ 9 I A \ 4 \ , 
xuptov erappitn, Ta Se KYuaTa paxpa peunvn, 
és yOova tratrraivw Kai Sevdpea, trav 8 dda pevyo: 
ya Sé pot doractd, x & Sdoxws evadev Bra, 
4 , 8 4, A) C4 e , ” 
eva Kai, hv WvEevon TOAUS WvEpLos, a TITUS abel. 
7} KaKOV O ypuTreds Cwes Biov, @ Sopos a vaids, 
Kat mrovos évtl Odracca, Kai tyOvs a TAdvOS aypa. 
avrap éuol yAuKvs Darvos b7rd TAaTAV BabudirAry, 
Kai maryas pudéoue Tov eyyvOev ov aKovery, 
a , 4 A ” 9 / 
& réprret ropéotca Tov aypuov, ovyi Tapdcoe. 
Of ocean’s grey abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 
I turn from that drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 
When winds blow loud pires make sweet melody ; 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, 
Whose prey the wandering fish—an evil lot 
Hath chosen. But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not. Shelley. 
One more pretty, sparkling piece of Greek, and we 
have done with the sweetest trio of singers in all the 
Pan-Hellenic choir. Charming itself, it is rendered note 
for note throughout its playful music by the same delicate 
English voice. Moschus sings :— 
*Hpa IIdv ’Ayas ras yetrovos, Apato & ’Ayw 
oKipTHTa Zatvpw, Sdatupos & émepaivero Avda. 
as Aya tov Ilava, rocov Xarvupos preyev Axa, 
kat Avda SatupicKoyv Epws 8 eopvyer ayouBa. 
e A 4 \ > ff A , 
OTaCY Yap THVWY Tis ELioee TOV PidEorTA, 
4 e A UA b / 4 +7 
Toccoy omas piréwv €yOGaipero, Tdcye 8 arrowa. 
TadtTa Neyo Tacw Ta Subddypata Tois avepdcrous’ 


arépyere Tous diréovtas, iv’, hy porénte, prryaGe. 
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Shelley’s translation runs :— 


Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 

Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
The Satyr loved with wasting madness blind 

The bright nymph Lyda—so the three went weeping. 
As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr, 

The Satyr Lyda—and so love consumed them. 
And so to each, which was a woful matter, 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them : 
For inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 

Each loving, so was hated. Ye that love not 
Be warned ; in thought turn this example over, 

That when ye love the like return ye prove not ! Shelley. 


BABRIUS. 


BABRIUS, or Gabrias, for his very name is disputed 
as well as his date, wrote fables in choliambic verse, 
which were called “Mythiambes.” It is not long that 
the admirable little apologues of this author have been 
in the possession of scholars. The labours of Berges at 
Munich, and the lucky ¢trouvaille of a MSS. in a convent 
at Mount Athos, containing one hundred and twenty 
three of the parables of Babrius, have restored one of the 
most ingenious and lively writers of the latest period of 
Greek art to his rights. No fabulist can well be original, 
for fables have been the work of the wit of mankind 
from the earliest days, and the “mythiambist” only 
collects and epigrammatises them. But the Greek of 
Babrius is clear and neat, and his style remarkable—the 
more so, if, as some think, he was a Roman living in the 
East, and, no Greek or Byzantine. 


“~~ 





RHIANUS. 


AMONG the few writers who kept up elsewhere the fading 
traditions of Greek song during the third century before 
Christ, this one, native of Bena in Crete, is to be men- 
tioned. Originally a slave in a gymnasium, he rose to 
considerable reputation as an epical and historical poet. 
He wrote the “ Heracleid,” ‘“Thessalica,” ‘“ Messeniaca,’ 
“ Achaica,” and “Eliaca,” of which very scanty fragments 


are remaining; together with a few scattered epigrams. 


ARATUS. 


THIS astronomical versifier compiled a volume called 
“Appearances and Signs,” which was held good enough 
to be translated into Latin verse by Cicero, Germanicus, 
and Avienus. It described the constellations, and dis- 
coursed upon the influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Virgil was under obligations to Aratus for passages in 
his “Georgics,” and a world of grammarians and mathe- 
maticians have made the Cilician writer their subject. 
It is from Aratus that St. Paul quoted as “one of your 
own poets” to the Athenians, citing the words tod yap 
xal yévos éopev, in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


NICANDER. 


POET, physician, and grammarian, Nicander was born at 
Claros, near Colophon, where he held the hereditary 
office of priest of Apollo. He was a man of high 
science for his time, and his researches and conclusions 
were embodied in two works called respectively Theriaca, 
treating of “Antidotes against the bites of venomous 
animals,” and Adleripharmaca, or “Antidotes against 
poisons.” Nicander, though a credulous and unreliable 
naturalist and savant, has some ingenious suggestions 
and valuable observations. He was the first to explain 
the mechanism of the serpent’s poison-fang; and _ his 
remarks on many animals are full of the signs of close 
study. Still, we find him believing that wasps are pro- 
duced from horseflesh in a putrid state; and in his 
_ treatise on mineral poisons he only knows, or seems to 
know, of whitelead and litharge. The Greek of these 
rhymed treatises upon medicine is extremely. polished, 
and the general correctness and good sense of his 
physiological views such as to command admiration— 
regard being had to the age in which he lived. 





LUCIAN, OPPIAN, WITH OTHERS. 


HERMESIANAX, the writer of love-poems to the beautiful 
but profligate Leontium; and Meleager, the collector of 
epigrams under the title of Sréavos, need not arrest this 
closing review; while Lucian, the witty, bitter, tasteful 
satirist of Samosata, belongs to the history of Greek 
prose, albeit he wrote certain agreeable verses of society. 
Yet, excepting Lucian’s far-fetched epigrams, we scarcely 
find a voice perpetuating in Greek the culture of the 
Muses during the three centuries preceding Oppian and 
Proclus. Heliodorus, the author of the first real novel, 
wrote a poem on alchymy. Oppian, a native of Cilicia, 
preceded him, living in the time of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, and wrote upon subjects connected with 
field sports. His “Cynegetica,” or treatise on hunting, 
was so much to the taste of the Emperor Caracalla, 
that a piece of gold was given to the fortunate poet for 
every line. He died of the plague at Anaxarbus, a town 
of Cilicia, in the thirtieth year of his age; and an epitaph 
declared upon his tomb that Oppian had been called to 
the society of the gods because he already excelled all 
mankind. Beside the “ Cynegetica,’ Oppian—or another 
poet of the same name, as is maintained by some— 
composed “ Halieutica,” or a “ Discourse on Fishing,” and 
“Txeutica,”’ or a “Discourse on Fowling.” The style 
of Oppian is animated and ornate; his descriptions are 
lively and just, and Buffon himself has not hesitated to 
draw upon the young naturalist for facts and particulars. 


MUSEUS. 


THE date of this writer is much disputed, and has been 
variously fixed at terms between the third and thirteenth 
centuries after Christ—but the purity of diction, and the 
numberless graces of “the grammarian’s” style, give to 
his poem upon “Hero and Leander” a claim to be 
quoted among the classics of Hellas, whatever its precise 
period. There are certainly signs about it of a very 
late age in Grecian composition, and some images and 
conceits are excessively modern in character. The story, 
however, is in itself so world-wide and tender, and 
Muszeus narrates it with such liveliness and sympathy 
for the lovers, that it shall be cited freely enough to 
show all its best passages. 
The poem thus opens :— 


Eimé, Oca, kpudpiov émripaptupa Avyvov épwrer, 

Kal vUyLov TAWTHpa OaraccoTopwy Lpevaiwy, 
Kal yapov axAvoevta, Tov ov Wev APOrros ‘Has, 
Kal Snorov Kai "ABvsov, birn yapos Evvvyos ‘Hpois. 
ynyopevov Te Aéavdpov opov Kai AVYVOV aKOve, 
AVYVvov atraryyéArovTa Siaxtopinv 'Appodirns, 

Sing, Muse, the beacon gleaming bright above, 

That lit the nightly swimmer to his love ; 

The hidden meeting, and the midnight tide 

Which bore the bridegroom to his watchful bride ; 


The marriage-robes sea-soaked, the moist embrace, 
Abydos’ town, and Sestos—Hero’s place ; 
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‘Hpods vuxrvyapoto yapooroXov aryyenwrny, 

AUyvoy, EowTos dyadpa, Tov aperev aiPépios Zevs 

évviyvov pet’ deOAov ayewy és opryuply dotpwr, 

Kal poy eriKAHoaL vu“dosToAoy aoTpoy épwrov, 

Orr. Trédev cuvépiOos Epwpavéwy oduvawy 

aryryerinu T épvrakev dxouuntoy tpevatov, 

amply yaderrov trvoujow danpevas éxOpov arrny. 

GNN aye pot wéArrovTe piay ouvaede TeNCUTHY 

Avyvou aBevvupevowo, Kai oddrvuevoto Acdvdpov. 
Snares env nat ”ABvdos évavriov, éyyvOt trovrov, 

yetroves etae Trodnes* ‘Epws 5, ava toka tirawwv, 

appotépyns wrodiecow Eva Evvenxey dioror, 

nlOcov préEas cal trapQévoy otvopa & avrav 

ipepoeis Te A€avdpos Env, xal trapbévos ‘Hp. 

bev Snotov evarev, o S€ mroricfpov *ABvdov, 


dppotépwy Trodiwy Tepikarnees aorépes auhw, 


Longing Leander on the salt-wave’s crest, 

The lamp that led him to sweet Hero’s breast ; 
Kind lamp—love’s jewel— which the mighty Jove 
Might well have taken to the orbs above, 

And set it shining in the spangled sky 

To be Love’s star of all Heaven’s company, 
Seeing it was the planet of their bliss, 

The glittering summons to the sleepless kiss, 
Till the hard waves made end of him and this : 
But help, high Muse ! and teach me how to sing 
Leander’s death and Jamp’s extinguishing. 


Sestos and white Abydos, cities twain, 
Fronted each other upon Helle’s main. 
God Eros there, setting his shaft to string, 
Wounded two bosoms with one shaft-shooting ; 
A maiden’s and a youth’s— Leander he, 
And lovely Hero, Sestos’ sweetest, she : 
Each of each town the very best and boast, 
A noble pair. If ever to that coast 
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elxedot aNAHAOLGL. ov 8, Eb TroTe KEIOL TrepHoets, 

Sifeo prot Twa Tripyov, Sirn wore Snotias ‘Hpw 

ictaro, AVYVvoy éyovca, Kal Hryeuoveve Acdvdpe 

Siteo § dpyains adunyéa tropOusv ’ARv8ou, 

elaéTL Trov KAaLovTa popov Kal Eowra Aeavdpov. 

arr woOev Aciavbpos, "ABvdo Sopata vaiov, 

‘Hoods és mo0ov HrGe, 7TOOw § evédnoe cal avdrny ; 
‘“Hpw pev yapierca, Svotpepés alua Aayovca, 

Kumpidos fy iépeva, yapwv & ddidaxros eoica, 

TUpyov ard Tpoyovey Tapa yeirou. vaie Oardoon, 

adAn Kurpis dvacca: caoppocivy dé nat aidot 

ovdéroT aypopevnot weOwpmirnoe yuvackiv, 

ovdé yopov yaplevra peTnArvOev HrALKOs HBNs, 

Papov drevopevn Cyrnpova OndruTepdwr: 

Kar yap én’ ayNaln Cnrnpmovés evo yuvaires* 

arr aiel KuBépeay itacxopéevn 'Appodirny, 


TovAuK Kal Tov “Epwta tapnyopéecxe Oundais 


Thou goest, inquire for Hero’s tower, and roam 
Where she Love's light-house nightly did illume. 
Inquire for white Abydos, too, and muse 
Where young Leander life and love did lose ; 

- But now to tell how he fair Hero loved, 
And how the maid to dote on him was moved. 


Honey-sweet Hero, of a god-like race, 
Was priestess to Queen Venus in that place ; 
And in her father’s house by the sea set 
Herself a Queen of Love, though virgin yet, 
Dwelt ; yet for modesty and beauty’s shame 
She never to the city-markets came, 
Nor mingled with the feast-days or the dance, 
Lest envious eyes upon her eyes should glance ; . 
For those ill-favoured flout at fairer faces ; 
But ever in the holy temple-places 
She worshipped rose-lipped Venus, queen above, 


- ay meet ~_ - _—- 
— -—_ ee ee 
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pntpl avy ovpavly, proyepny Tpopéovea papéTpnv. 
GN ovd’ ds dréewe TrupuTvelovtas dicToUs. 

And Eros eke, the tiny God of Love, 

Beseeching that she might unscathéd go, 

Yet not the more ’scaped she delicious woe. 

Muszus then describes a festival which took place 
yearly in honour of Aphrodite, to which all the towns- 
folk of Sestos and Abydos, with those of the neighbouring 
cities, were wont to repair—and even the secluded Hero 
always bore part in this great day of her goddess. Not 
a maid or youth, indeed, lingered at home on such an 
occasion—though the poet archly hints that the maidens 
went more for the charming spectacle than anything 
religious, and the youths that they might behold the 
maidens. Among them, stateliest and loveliest, Hero 
appears— 

‘H 8é ens ava vnov ér@yerto trapbévos ‘Hpo, 
pappapvyny yaplevros atactpdmrovea TpoTwTrou 
uld Te NevKOTTapHOS EeTravTéNXOVTA GEAHVN. 
axpa S€ yvovéwy howiooero KUKNa TrapELar, 
ws podoy éx KarvKwv Sidupoxpooy 7 Taya pains 
‘Hpods év pedéecor podwy Aewava havnvas: 

\ \ Ul ? / / \ 
Ypoinv yap wedewv epvOaivero: vccoperns SE 

Nef / e_eoN \ / U4 

Kal poda NevKoYiTwvos Ura ohupa AdwTrEeTO KOUpNS, 

And Hero, too, went up unto the shrine, 

The beauty of her fair face all a-shine, 

Like the pure Moon’s when first she swims the sky ; 

Her tender cheeks were touched with that soft dye 

Which rosebuds show, when neither white nor red, 

But crimson paled with milk. You would have said 


She was all made of rose-leaf, she did show 
So rose-bud pink under her thin robe’s flow, 
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modnal & éx pedéwv Xadpures péov. ot Sé tradatol 
tpeis Xdpitas Yrevoavto twrepuxévar: els Sé Tus ‘Hpods 
opOarpos yedouwv éxatov Xapitecot reOyreu. 

So roseate-necked, so rosy-footed. See! 

Of old they said the Graces were but three, 


But each bright eye of Hero, as it seemed, 
With love-lights of a hundred Graces gleamed. 


The forced fancy of these latter lines exemplifies how 
Greek poetry had declined from the stately simplicity of 
old models. The poet proceeds to narrate what ardent 
admiration Hero excited at the festival, and how Lean- 
der, suddenly encountering her there, fell instantly in 
love with the fair Sestian. Nor was she less struck 
with the young townsman of Abydos. Her beautiful 
eyes timidly return the messages of his; and Leander is 
emboldened, when the evening star breaks up the festival, 
to steal behind her in the throng, and then, 


npéua pev OriBwv podoedéa Sdxtura Kovpns, 
Bvaocdbev écrovayitev abécharov: 7 5é owirh, 
ola Te ywouéevn, podény éEéorrace yeipa. 
as 8 éparihs évonoe yaridpova vevpata Kovpns, 
Oapcaréws Taran morvdaidarov Edxe yiTava, 
Eryata TynevTos arywy él xevPea vnod. 
oxvaréois S¢ 7rddecow épéotreto TtrapOévos ‘Hpo, 

Lightly he touched her soft and rosy hand, 

Heaving a deep sigh, plain to understand ; 

And she, as one an angered, drew it in, 

But so that he might see ’twas no great sin. 

Then bolder, by her stole he took the maid, 


And prayed her turn one minute to the shade ; 
Whereat with pretty frown and faltering feet 
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oluzrep obx eOédovaa, Toony 8 dvevetxato dwvny, 
Onrurépos erréeooww amrethetovoa Acdvipo: 

Fieive, tl papyaives ; Tt we, Svopope, twapOévov EXxers ; 
aAAnv Sedpo KérevOov" ewov 8 arroderTre YTava. 


She turned and stayed, and said with chiding sweet— 


‘¢Sir! are you mad? How dare you hold me so? 
‘* Leave plucking of my gown, and let me go,” 


But it all ends, nevertheless, in the “old, old story.” 
Leander pleads eloquently, and Hero is persuaded almost 
before she begins to listen. They exchange information 
as to each other's names and birth, and the minute grows 
to an hour during which they thus linger talking. Hero 
is in despair when she finds that the Hellespont flows 
between her lover's town and her own; but he passion- 
ately declares the Hellespont is nothing :— 


TIapGeve, cov dv Epwra Kal aypiov oldua wepyjaw, 
el Tupt TaprdlouTo, Kal amrdoov EcoeTat Bdwp. 
ov Tpowew Bapv yedua, TenVv weTavedpevos evvyy, 
ov Bpopov nynevta wepirTaccouwt Oardoons. 
GAN’ atel KaTA vuKTAa hopevdpevos typos axolTns, 
vytopas “EXAnorovrov aydppoov: ody Exabev yap 
avtia aéio TONS exw TroreApov > ABvdov. 
“A > a / ? > 9 4 / 7 
Hobvov enol éva Avyvov am’ NUBarou aéo Tripyou 
Sweet, for thy love the watery way I’d cleave, 
Though foam were fire, and waves with flame did heave ; 
I fear not billows if they bear to thee, 
Nor tremble at the hissing of the sea ; 
Do but one thing—set thine own lamp on high, 
To shine at evening through the silent sky, 


And I will be Love’s ship, my pilot-star 
That beam ; whereto oaring my way afar, 
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b] , > 4 \ / ¥ / 
Ex TEepaTNS avapaive KaTa KvEepas: Odpa vonaas 
écoopuat orxas “Epwros, éyov oéGev aorépa Nvyvov. 
Kat pu omiTrevoy Suvt Siropat obte Bowrny, 
ov Opacvv ‘Rpiwva, cai aBpoyov odrxKov ‘Apatns: 
TaTpioos ayTiTopoto Toth yAvKUY Sppov ixoiuny. 
ara, hirn, wepvrato Bapurveiovras antas, 
/ b] , \ 3 \ > / 
BH pv arroaBécowsr, Kat altixa Oupov ddécow. 
I shall not see Bodtes, nor the Wain, 
And bright Orion will be bright in vain. 
Only take heed, dear, of the winds, and shield 
The light, that when I toil, by waves concealed, 


It be not quenched by any envious blast, 
Lest I go down, a ship and venture lost. 


Hero agrees to this arrangement, and the lovers part ; 
she to her tower, and Leander to Abydos, where he 
counts the hours until the appointed night. Muszus 
then describes very charmingly how the youth watches 
for the gleam of the lamp, and how, beholding it, he 
casts himself into the sea-waves, after a prayer to Eros 
and the Deity of the Deep. Hero, on her side, has 
kindled the beacon, and stands shielding it against the 
breezes with the folds of her garment ; while Leander 


ANaptroméevov 8 Ea7revdev aéu KaTEvayTia ANUYVOU 
> \ oN > / > , b) , A 
QUTOS EWY EPETNS, AUTOTTONOS, AVTOMATOS VNUs. 
Steered with his face set hard where that ray shone, 
Ship, pilot, rower, merchant, all in one. 
He touches land at last, arrives beneath the tower, and 


Hero 
“Ex 6€é Oupdwv 


vupdiov acOpaivoyta tepim@rvéaca own, 
CZ 


£ 


ty 
-_ 
to 
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adpoxopous pabdauryyas ert oralovra Oaracons, 
Wyaye vuppoxopovo wvyovs ml traplevedvos, 
Kai ypoa mavra KaOnpe, Séuas 5S Exprev eral 
evodu@, podéw, Kal ddimvoov éxBecev ddunv. 
eiaétt 8 acOpalvovra Babvotpwrois évi NéTpots 
vuppiov audpiyvleioa, purnvopas laye pvOous: 
Nupdie, 1rovAAd poynoas, & un wabe vudios drXos, 

yuppie, TOAAA pmoynoas, Gus vv Tot dduupov Ddwp, 
ooun T iyQvoecca BapvydSoviroio Oardoons: 
Sedpo, Teods tOpw@ras ewois évixdTOeo KoXrrots. 

In gladness past all words her white arms flung 

Round him, and on his panting bosom hung, 

And led him from the cold and foamy beach 

Up to her tower ; and when her room they reach, 

She wiped his pearly body clean of brine, 

And took the salt smell off with unguents fine, 

In rose-leaves dyed and scented rich and rare ; 

And then she clothed him with her own deep hair, 


Yet panting from his voyage—while in his ear 
She poured these tender accents :— 


‘* Husband dear ! 
‘* Sore hast thou toiled, as never one save thee, 
‘* Battling the horrid deep to come to me: 
‘* Forget upon my lips the waves’ harsh taste, 
‘* The fierce sea-monsters and the roaring waste. 
‘* The port is reached : anchor, dear ship, and have 
‘* The goods you sailed for in your Hero’s love.” 


Many such delicious times Leander makes the pas- 
sage; but by-and-by the winter came, with wild storms 
in the Hellespont—and yet neither can Hero refuse to 
light her lamp, nor will her lover let the rough waves 
keep him away. The whole world knows the sequel of 
this ancient love story. One night, with more than “half 


a gale” blowing from the Sestos shores, the beacon gleams 
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out, and the swimmer starts; but the storm blows the 
flame out when Leander is half-way, and, overwhelmed 
by the cruel billows, he is drowned, and flung ashore at 
the foot of the tower. Hero, when the morning breaks, 
beholds his corpse lying there, and flings herself down 
to perish by his side. 

Enough has been cited of this little Greek epic to 
show that, whoever the author might be, it contains not 
only real poetry, but a deep and vivid sympathy and 
great power of narrative. Its faults are equally apparent, 
and separate it entirely from the majestic severity of 
ancient models, while they show how, under the subjec- 
tive form of thinking characteristic of later times, the art 
of verse bécame transformed, and not a little corrupted. 


PROCLUS. 


OuR long list of poets, which began with the grand 
singing of Homer, and has faded away into such minor 
musicians as Callimachus and Rhianus, such mere rhym- 
ing professors as Nicander and Oppian, may end at least 
with a most noble name. Proclus was born at Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 412, and it is not too much to say that some- 
thing eloquent from the greatest poet and something lofty 
from the greatest philosopher of Hellas—an inheritance 
at once of the melody of Homer and of the mind of Plato 
—fell upon this last of the Greek minstrels. It is for his 
philosophic works and career, no doubt, that Proclus is 
best known. His commentary on the “Timzus” of Plato 
was a masterpiece of erudition for the age. His mystic 
and religious writings are deeply interesting ; and sublime 
in theory and aim, even where most extravagant. In his 
treatises on Providence, Fate, and Evil, he states with 
eloquent force the doctrine that all pain and sorrow 
spring from the limitation of human knowledge. In his 
“Eighteen Arguments against the Christians,’ he main- 
tains the eternity of the world—a favourite thesis of the 
Platonists—and all these, as well as his other works, are 
saturated with the ardent and spiritual nature of a soul 
truly poetic and aspiring. A profound spirit characterises 
the six religious poems which Proclus has left; and it is 
interesting to notice how, retaining the form, the names, 
the mythological traditions of the hieratic and Orphic 
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poets, this Neo-Platonic philosopher and singer bends 
all their old machinery to the needs of his time, teach- 
ing the high hopes and daring innovations of the 
Alexandrian school in the language of a religion which 
had really died four hundred years back, at the time 
when the Greek sailors heard that awful cry moaning 
round the islands of the Echinades, “ Great Pan is dead!” 
These six hymns of Proclus close the long catalogue of 
Hellenic poesy with a solemn and tender strain. Take, 


for example, his “ Prayer to the Muses,’ which breathes 
the spirit of an utterly new age, speaking though it does 
in the phrases used twenty centuries back. It is, in fact, 
an epitaph upon a buried religion, written in its own 
disused hieroglyphics; an elegy for Greek song, now at 
last ending for ever, along with its beautiful false fables 


and lovely intermingling of the lives of gods and men. 


e , , ? , e 4 A 
Tpvéoper, pepotrwy avarywylov vuvéopwev POS, 
évvéa Ouyarépas peyarouv Avs ayAaodwvous, 
al suyas, Kata BévOos ddwopévas BudTov0, 


aypavrois TEXETH OW éyepovowy dro BiBNwv 


Glory and praise to those sweet lamps of earth, 
The nine fair Daughters of Almighty Jove, 
Who all the passage dark to death from birth 
Lead wandering souls with their bright beams of love. 


Through cares of mortal life, through pain and woe, 
The tender solace of their counsel saves ; 

The healing secrets of their songs forego 
Despair ; and when we tremble at the waves 


Of life’s wild sea of murk incertitude, 
Their gentle touch upon the helm is pressed, 

Their hand points out the beacon-star of good, 
Where we shall make our harbour, and have rest— 





THE FOETS OF GREECE. 


yryevéwn pucavto SvcavTytwy oduvdwy, 

kai orreview édidatav iirép Babvyevpova ANOny 
ixvos éxew, xabapas 5é ponrelv trotl avvvopoy ao-rpor, 
evev arretNayyOnoay, Gr’ eis yeveOAniov axThy 
xammecov, UNoTpadhécae trept KANpoos pavetoas. 
adAL, Gea, nal éeto trodvTrToinroy épwiy 

jTavoate, xa voepois pe copav Baxxevoate pvCors- 
pndé p’ atroTrAayFeev SecovSéwr yévos avdpav 
dtpamitov Cabéns, épipeyyéos, aryNaoxdprrov: 

aiel & é& ouadoro troAuTrAdyKToLO yevéOrAns 

Edxer’ euny yuyny mavadypova mpos pdos aryvov, 
bperépov BplOovcav deFwowv aro BiBruwv, 

Kat Kréos everrins ppevobeNyéos aiev éyoucay. 

KrDTE Oeol coins lephs olnxas Exovtes, 

of Wuyas pepoTrav, avayarytov aryrapevot Trip, 


The planet of our home wherefrom we fell, 
Allured by this poor show of lower things, 
Tempted among earth’s dull deceits to dwell : 
But oh! great Sisters, hear his prayer who sings, 


And calm the restless flutter of his breast, 

And fill him with the thirst for wisdom’s stream ; 
Nor ever suffer thoughts or men unblest 

To turn his vision from the eternal beam. 


Ever and ever higher, from the throng 
Lawless and witless, lead his feet aright 
Life’s perils and perplexities among, 
To the white centre of the sacred light. 


Feed him with food of that rich fruit which grows 
On stems of splendid learning—dower him still 
With gifts of eloquence to vanquish those 
Who err—let soft persuasion change their will. 


Hear, heavenly Sisters, hear! oh, ye who know 
The winds of wisdom’s sea, the course to steer ; 
Who light the flame that lightens all below, 
And bring the spirits of the perfect there 
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Exxer és aBavarous, oxoTiov KevOuava NLTrOVCGS, 
duvev appyrowss KaOnpapevor TEedeTHCL 
KNDTe cawrhpes peyarol, Faléwy § aro BiBrwv 
vevoat éuol aos ayvov, amoaKedacavTes omixrny, 
dpa Kev ed yvow Ocdov auBporov, Hbé Kal avdpa. 
pS ue AnOaious bd yevpacwy ovrod pébwv 
Saipwv aiév exo, waxdpwv dmdvevOev éovra. 
pen Kpvepns yeveOrns evil Kipace temroxviay 
auxin ovK eOéroveav euny él Snpov aracbar 
TIown tus xpvdecoa Blov Secpotce redynon. 
Gra Oeot codplns épiraptréos 7ryepovijes, 
KéxduT’, errevyopeve 5é mrpos tuhopntov arapirov 
Spryia Kat TedeTAs lepav avahalvete pvOov. 

Where the immortals are, when this life’s fever 

Is left behind as a dread gulf o’erpassed ; 


And souls, like mariners, escaped for ever, 
Throng on the happy foreland, saved at last. 


So bring, high Muses ! open me the scroll 
Where Truth is writ in characters of fire ; 
Roll from my eyes the mists of life—oh ! roll, 
That I may have my spirit’s deep desire, 


Discerning the divine in undivine, 
The god in man—the life of me in death ; 
Nor let dire powers pluck this soul of mine 
From its most precious hope—to merge beneath 


Deep floods of black oblivion, far from bliss, 
From light, from wisdom—never let their doum 
Shut my lost soul in such despair as this, 
My soul that is so weary of the gloom! 


But hear and help, ye wise and shining Nine! 

I yearn and strive towards your heavenly side ; 
Teach me the secret of the mystic sign, 

Give me the lore that guards, the words that guide. 








THE PRINCIPAL ERAS IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


(FROM LIDDELL AND SCOTT.) 


I. The Early Epic Period, comprising the Iliad and Odyssey, the Homeric 
Hymns, and the Poems of Hesiod. 

II. From about 800 to 530°A.C., in which Literature chiefly flourished in 
Asia Minor and the Islands ; the Period of the early Lyric, Elegiac, 
and Iambic Poets. 

III. From 530 to 510 A.c., the Age of Peisistratus, &c. ; the beginning of 
Tragedy at Athens. 

IV. From 510 to 470 A.c., the Age of ra Mepoiuxd, in which the Great 
Tragic Poets began to exhibit, and Simonides and Pindar brought 
Lyric Poetry to perfection. 

V. From 470 to 431 A.C., the Age of Athenian Supremacy : perfection of 
Tragedy. 

VI. From 431 to 403 a.c., the Age of the Peloponnesian War : perfection 
of the Old Comedy. 

VII. From 403 to about 336, the Age of Spartan and Theban Supremacy, 
and of Philip : Middle Comedy. 

VIII. From about 336 to the Roman Times: (1) Macedonian Age: New 
Comedy. (2) Alexandrian Age: later Epic and Elegiac writers, 
Callimachus, Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, &c. 

IX. Roman Age: Epigrammatic Poets. The revived Atticism of Lucian, 
the Sophists, &c. 
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FLORUIT CIRCA 
A.C. P.Cc. 
Achezeus, Tragicus ; ae es ies oo. 447 -- 
“Eschylus, Tragicus ar ee (Date of first prize) 484 — 
Agatho, Tragicus — bbe an wale w- 416 — 
Alczeus, Lyricus ... oe win ue sas .. 610 — 
— Comicus (Vet.) ... sa = tis .. 388 -— 
Alcman, Lyricus ... sas vite diate ae .. 650 — 
Alexis, Comicus (Med.)  ... wee sie ose we 3560 — 
Alexander, Comicus (Incert. ) a Bee sa 5 350? — 
Amipsias, Comicus (Vet.)... ses Sie ee we 4230 — 
Amphis, Comicus (Med.) ... aes ss Si . 350 — 
Anacreon, Lyricus ise et = as — 559 — 
Ananius, Iambographus _... see 7 bet 6 5402 — 
Anaxandrides, Comicus (Med. ) te ss ius .. 376 — 
Anaxilas, Comicus (Med.)... tae aa eee 2 340 0 — 
Anaxippus, Comicus (Nov. ) ad as 7 . 3030 — 
Antidotus, Comicus (Med. ) ies de Seg .. 350 — 
Antimachus, Elegiacus __... ae eh “ee . 405 —- 
Antipater Sidonius ae ss ove he ow. 1270 — 
Thessalonicensis cr =) 2 .. — 50 
Antiphanes, Comicus (Med. ) es ay gate . 333° — 
Apollodorus (tres, Comici Nov.) _... aoe ee .., § 3300 
260 — 
—— Mythologus ... dee eh ie -. 140 — 
Apollonius Rhodius, Epicus ie or ee . 194 — 
Apollophanes, Comicus (Vet. ) we es at .. 4070 — 
Araros, Comicus (Med.) ... ie ‘as oe 3750 
Aratus, Poéta physicus__... ek a3 det 272: — 
Archedicus, Comicus (Nov.) Lae at = we 3020 — 


Archilochus, Iambographus aay oe beg .. 690 — 
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Archippus, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristagoras, Comicus ( Vet.) 
Aristias, Tragicus 
Aristomenes, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristonymus, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristophanes, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristopho, Comicus (Med. ) 
Asius, Elegiacus ... 
Astydamas, Tragicus 
Athenzeus : 

Athenio, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Autocrates, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Axionicus, Comicus (Med. ) 
Babrius, Fabularum Scriptor 
Bacchylides, Lyricus 

Bato, Comicus (Nov.) 

Bion, Bucolicus ... 

Callias, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Callicrates, Comicus (Med. ) 
Callimachus, Epicus 
Callinus, Elegiacus 
Callippus, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Cantharus, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Cephisodorus, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Cheremon, Tragicus 
Chariclides, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Chionides, Comicus (Vet.)... 
Cheerilus, Epicus... 
Cheerilus, Tragicus 
Clearchus, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Coluthus, Epicus... 
Corinna, Lyrica ... 

Crates, Comicus ( Vet.) 


Cratinus, Major, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Minor, Comicus (Med. ) 





Critias, Elegiacus et Tragicus 
Crito, Comicus (Incert.) 
Crobylus, Comicus (Incert.) 
Damoxenus, Comicus (Nov. ) 


FLORUIT CIRCA 


(The AaraAeis) 


A.C. P.C. 
415 — 
410 — 
459 — 
425 — 
420 — 
427 — 
350? — 
100. OS 
398 
— 200? 
350? — 
3990 — 
349 — 
ee 
47,2 — 
260 — 
272 — 
4244. — 
350°? — 
256 — 
) 
ce ? a 
420, — 
402 — 
380 
ook a 
487 — 
499° — 
480 —_— 
a 
— 500? 
500 ——_ 
450 — 
454 — 
350 — 
411 — 
4 ies 
335 | 
345? — , 
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A.C. P.C. 
Demetrius (duo, Comici) ... sa a 9 sis pa oe 

299 — 
Demonicus, Comicus (Incert. ) te aa ‘ied a 
Dexicrates, Comicus (Incert-) sos or ee ie ek 
Dinolochus, Comicus Doricus sua se soa . 4870 — 
Diocles, Comicus (Vet.) ... bes a ats «1 470 — 
Diodorus, Comicus (Med.)... Me wee wee . 354 — 
Dionysius, Comicus (Med. ) wee ae tse we 350 — 
Diophantus, Comicus (Vet. ) eee si avi oeet, etek 
Dioxippus, Comicus (Nov. ) ee scat dee rs 
Diphilus, Comicus (Nov.)... Bee ate sale we 320 -- 
Dromo, Comicus (Med.) ... sas due ee we 3502? — 
Ecphantides, Comicus (Vet. ) a se ae . 460 — 
Empedocles, Poéta philosophicus.... i bint ow 444 — 
Ephippus, Comicus (Med.) nee st als .. 368 — 
Epicharmus, Comicus Syracusanus ... ay ae we. 500 — 
Epicrates, Comicus (Med. )... aid ~ ee » 376 — 
Epigenes, Comicus (Med. ) 52 wae aie w 378 — 
Epilycus, Comicus (Vet.) ... eis a wee we 394 — 
Epinicus, Comicus (Nov.) ... See as sare we 2702 — 
Erinna, Lyrica ... ae se ee ee - 610? — 
Eriphus, Comicus (Med.) ... ins as its ww. 350? —|] 
Euangelus, Comicus (Incert.) as sed bua a 
Eubulides, Comicus (Med. ) aes a a vee §=3502? — 
Eubulus, Comicus (Med.) ... se ihe bea - 375 — 
Eudoxus, Comicus (Nov. )... a sis oth ea = 
Euenus, Elegiacus eee aye ass sii we 450 — 
Eunicus, Comicus (Vet.) ... wa = ies w 30946 — 
Euphorion a es sia so ses ww. 235 — 
Euphro, Comicus (Nov.) ... ae “és Si . 280 — 
Eupolis, Comicus (Vet. ) eee sis z 429 — 
Euripides, Tragicus wee se (Date of first prize) 441 — | 
Euthycles, Comicus (Vet.)... aes xa ae we 4002? — 
Hegemon, Comicus (Vet.)... és sia te we. 4130 — 
Hegesippus, Comicus (Nov. ) sie sia sis we 300° — 
Heliodorus, Scriptor Froticus sais tee see 2 — 390 
Heniochus, Comicus (Med. ) diate Tela be ww. 350? — 
Heraclides, Comicus (Med. ) wale dies bos .» 348 —- 


Hermesianax, Elegiacus. ... ed bal ies we. 2902? — 
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Hermippus, Comicus (Vet. ) wes sins sea --- 432 — 
Hesiodus, Epicus se as a Se a? 
Hipparchus, Comicus (Nov. ) a ae sai 2 320 — 
Hipponax, Iambographus ... whe nhs He -- 546 — 
Homerus, Epicus ; — se ee oe Sass — 
Ibycus, Lyricus ... ar oe oa ta .. 560 — 
Ion, Tragicus... ees os os a3 -- 45% — 
Laon, Comicus (Incert.) 2 — 
Lasus, Dithyrambicus eae Sis ss “ae oe 503 — 
Leonidas Alexandrinus _.... vs ee Pe oo 60 
Tarentinus est se ‘bp see .. 280 
Leuco, Comicus (Vet.) _... saa ses set we 423 — 
Lucianus - “eb see «2 — 160 
Lycophron, iaasboorahes | Alestuairinas) ass as ww. 2597? — 
Lynceus, Comicus (Nov.) ... ees oy see we 300 — 
Lysippus, Comicus (Vet.)... aoe oe oes -- 434 — 
Macho, Comicus (Nov.) ... cae ss sia ws 230 — 
Magnes, Comicus (Vet.) ... wea a cus .- 460 — 
Melanippides, Dithyrambicus a ati we wee 5200 
Meleager, Elegiacus ive avs ai see ow «= Qh — 
Menander, Comicus (Nov.) ae bee das -. 325 — 
Metagenes, Comicus (Vet.) “as ahh re - 410 — 
Mimnermus, Elegiacus_... a ae sais .- 630 — 
Mnesimachus, Comicus (Med.) eae Sas ri es 
Moschus, Bucolicus bi oss ‘es or w- 154 °>— 
Muszeus evs me ens a -<. — .? 
Myrtilus, Coutts (Vet. i see ase ers wo 430 — 
Nausicrates, Comicus (Med.?) aes sae ibs we 350? — 
Nicander, Poéta physicus ... de ane awe -- 182 — 
Nicochares, Comicus (Vet.) he atk asi . 388 — 
Nicoléus, Comicus (Incert. ) a 
Nicomachus, Comicus (Nov. ?) -P 
Nicophon, Comicus (Vet. ) Pe si ae - 388 — 
Nicostratus, Comicus (Med.) ae ou sis .» 2407 — 
Nonnus, Epicus ... ” a wai x 1 — 500? 
Ophelio, Comicus (Med. - es sag me x, 270. Se 
Oppianus, Poéta physicus ... Gis site ios os = = 204. 
? 


Orphica... ior a ses ia oe ooo 
Panyasis, Epicus... tee ee as ae -. 489 — 
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Parmenides, Poéta philosophicus ... se se w. 503 — 
Parthenius, Scriptor Eroticus aie sus see wv 63 — 

Paulus Silentiarius os tee * aa or we = 530 
Phanocles, Elegiacus ie ies see ay we. 2802? — 
Pherecrates, Comicus (Vet.) igs ive aes oe 4306 — 
Pherecydes, Minor, Historicus a = ee .. 480 — 
Philemon, Comicus (Nov. ) 1 ee Sex sa we 330 — 

Minor, Comicus (Nov.) ... beg sie we 300? — 
Philetzerus, Comicus (Med.) Se is a we 250 — 
Philetas, Elegiacus bes eee wae aaa we. 300 — 
Philippides, Comicus (Nov.) see Ss sg we 335 — 
Philiscus, Comicus (Med.)... see Ge ea -. 380 — 
Philonides, Comicus (Vet. } * ise Sig Soa we 430 — 
Philostephanus, Comicus (Incert.) ... ae oo eek 
Philoxenus, Dithyrambicus See noe so -. 398 — 
Philyllius, Comicus (Vet.)... vee ose vee we 394 — 
Phocylides, Elegiacus soe Pre “es sia wo 544 — 
Phrynicus, Comicus (Vet.)... ne ‘ae sis we 4290 — 
—— Tragicus a8 aes ie see -- SII — 
Pindarus, Lyricus aa wee nia ve «. 490 — 
Plato, Comicus (Vet. ) cise wee Jes ais .. 428 — 
Poliochus, Comicus (Incert. ) avs ae or Ww ek 
Polyidus, Dithyrambicus ... wee oes aes w 398 — 
Polyzelus, Comicus (Vet.) ... eos oo oes 2 402 — 
Posidippus, Comicus (Nov. ) the se he . 280 — 
Pratinas, Tragicus as be ec |e w. 499 — 
Praxilla, Lyrica ... Se Pe - st we eee 
Proclus .. eee ‘ as ae ees 1. = 450 
Quintus —— (or Calaber), E-picus fee ee oe P 
Rhianus, Elegiacus eles ae ss ue oe 222 — 
Sannyrio, Comicus (Vet.) ... vee vee si we 4070 — 
Sappho, Lyrica ... 5 wie its os «. 610 — 
Scymnus, Poeta Gapaiicns = eee aes w GO — 
Simonides of Amorgus __... ine sais si we 404 — 
— of Ceos ae wh sine vee we 525 — 
Solon, Elegiacus... a eg see aes - 604 — 
Sophilus, Comicus (Med. ve ise om ies se §=3502? — 
Sophocles, Tragicus es or (Date of first prize) 468 — 
Sophron, Mimographus  ... es i ase ww. 450 — 
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Sosicrates, Comicus (Nov.) Sees 
Sosipater, Comicus (Nov.)... 290? — 
Sotades, Comicus (Med.) ... a ae 
Stephanus, Comicus (Nov.) 332 seat 
Stesichorus, Lyricus 610 — 
Stobzeus — 500? 
Strattis, Comicus (Vet. ) 407 — 
Susario, Comicus (Vet ) 560 — 
Synesius ae : — 410 
Teleclides, Comicus (Vet. ) 440, — 
Telesilla, Lyrica ... 510 — 
Telestes, Dithyrambicus 4cr — 
Theocritus, Bucolicus 272 — 
Theognetus, Comicus (Nov.) ery eo 
Theognis, Elegiacus 540 — 
Theophilus, Comicus (Med. ) 330° «ck 
Theopompus, Comicus (Vet-) 390 — 
Thugenides, Comicus (Incert. ) 2 —— 
Timocles, Comicus (Med.) 3530 — 
Timocreon, Lyricus 471 — 
Timon, Sillographus 279 —~ 
Timostratus, Comicus (Incert. ) Ga eY . eG 
Timotheus, Comicus (Med. ) 3502? — 
—— Dithyrambicus 398 —- 
Tryphiodorus, Epicus — s2 
Tyrtzeus, Elegiacus 680 — 
Xenarchus, Comicus (Med. )} 3530 — 
Xeno, Comicus (Incert.) oY 
Xenophanes, Poeta Philosophicus 538 — 
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Mineral Kingdoms are classified in families. With Descriptive Letter- 
press. Edited by the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 4to, cloth, lettered - 5s. 


Picture Teaching for Old and Y oung: A 


Series of Object Lessons, progressively arranged so as to teach the 


meaning of every term employed. ue more leet 200 Illustratiors. 
4to, cloth, lettered - - 5s. 








CASSELL’S 


The Child's Bible. Large print; large 
pictures. Being a selection from the Ho’y Bible in the Words of the 
Authorised Version, with large full-page Illustrations, especially designed 
for Children, by the best Artists of the day. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges - - - 4 Is. | 
Flexible leather binding, hand tooled, gilt edges - - I 10s. 


L4:50p's Fables. Illustrated bs ERNEST 


GRISET, with Text based chiefly upon CRoxaLt, La FONTAINE, and 
L’ESTRANGE. Revised and Re-written by J. B. RUNDELL. Extra crown 
4to, with nearly 100 beautiful Engravings. Cloth gilt - -  2is. 


The World of Wonders. A Record of 


Things Wonderful in N ats, melee and Art. 


Plain cloth - - - - - - - 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - 10s. 6d. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated 
throughout. 

Plain cloth - - - - - - - 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges- - - = - - - Ios. 6d. 

Morocco antique - - - - - is. 


The Holy War. Cniforti with anove: and 


same price. 


Book of Sacred Poems. Illustrated. Edited 


by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Editor of *‘Lyra Anglicana,”’ 


Best morocco elegant or antique - - 2 2s. | 
‘* English Lyrics,” &c. 
| 


Plain cloth - - - - - - - 7s. 6d. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - oe ee - = as, 6d. 
Morocco antique - - - - - - - - 2Is. 


Robinson Crusoe. (Library Edition.) Beau- 


tifully illustrated ehrougnot 


Plain cloth - - - - - - - - 7s. 6d. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - - - - Ios. 6d. 
Morocco antique - - - - - - - - 21s. 
New Royal 8vo Edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth, plain - - - - - - - - 5s. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - - 6s. 


Lllustrated Readings. Edited by Tom 


Hoon. First and Second meneS, each compte in itself. 
Plain cloth - - : 7 - - - 7s. 6d. | 
: ‘ : Ios. 6d. | 
- - - 12s. 6d. 
é - - . 15s. | 


Full gilt cloth, giltedges- -  - 
The two vols. in one. Cloth - - 


Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London, and 596, Broadway, New York. 3 
Ditto, half bound - a . 
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Gulliver's Travels. By DEAN SwirT.  Pro-' 


fusely Illustrated throughout by MoRTEN. With an Introduction, Anno- 
tations, and a LIFE OF Swirt, by J- - WALL ER, LL.D., M.R.IA. 


Plain cloth - - - - - 7s. 6d. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - - - - Ios. 6d. 
Morocco antique - - - - - - - 21s. 


Goldsmith's Works. Illustrated. The VI- 


CAR OF WAKEFIELD, anl POEMS. Beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and Illustrated SBFOnEnOEE 


Plain cloth - - - - - - 7s. 6d. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - - - - 10s. 6d. 
Morocco antique - : 2Is. 


Foxe’'s Book of Nieto Edited by the 


Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MooreE, M.A. Illustrated with full-page Designs 
by the best Artists. 
Plain cloth - - - - : 2 rs r 12s. 
Full gilt cloth, gilt cles - - - 15s. 


Little Songs for Me ms Siew. ‘Wiwebeated 


by J. E. MILLalIs, R.A. with Musi¢ compased: etpre sly or nis Work 
by IIENRY LESLIE - 6s. 


The Child's Gavland of Little Poems ; 


Rhymes for Little People. With Exquieve A aetiative Borders. By 
GIACOMELLI, Cloth, gilt - - - 7s. 6d. 


Bright Thoughts for the Little Ones. 


Twenty-seven Original Drawings by EROCTER: ve Prose and Verse ~ 


by GRANDMAMMA. Cloth, gilt - - - 7s. 6d. 


The Natural Htstory of He Three Ktng- 


doms. ‘With Coloured Plates, and Text in English, French, and German. 
3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Picture Book for the Nursery. 


Royal 4to size. Full of ar eeeteys oy un appropiate Text for 
Young Children - es 5s. 


Fewels Gathered from Painter and Poet. 


Cloth, gilt edges - 7 7s. Ed. 
Beauties of Poetry and Gems of Art. 
Cloth, gilt edges - 7s. 6d. 
Favourite Poems oy Gifted Bards, Cloth, 
gilt edges - - : 7s. Ed. 


Poems and Pities Comprising the three 


preceding Works bount tozether in ne: volume: fae) handsomely 
bound in extra gilt cloth, gilt edges - 21s. 


Old Friends and New Faces. Demy 4to. 


Coloured Plates by KRONHEIM - 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


New and Original Works. Uniform in Size and Price. 


The Children’s Album. Containing nearly 


Two Hundred beautiful Engravings, with Short Stories by UNCLE 
JOHN. Fourth Edition, revised and Improved. 368 pages, cloth, 
lettered - - - - - - : : - 35. 6d. 


Peggy, and Other Tales; including the 


History of a Threepenny Bit, and the Story of a everest: With Eight 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt - - 3s. 6d. 


Old Burchell’s Pocket: NA Book for the 


Young Folks. By ELitnu Burritt. Illustrated with Twelve Engra- 
vings. Bound in cloth, gilt - - - - : - - 3s. 6d 


Mince-Pie Island: A Christmas Story for 


Young Readers. By R. ST. JOHN CorBEr. Peaucsoniely Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt - -  - - - - - . 3s. 6d. 


Cloudland and Shadowland ; or, Rambles 


inta Fairyland with Uncle White saunas Beautifully IMustrated. Round 
in cloth, gilt - - - : - 35 6d. 


Lhe Queen of the Tournament, and [utter- 


flv Ball at Maperley Hall, By the Author of ‘‘Mince-Pie Island.” 
With Light Illustrations by F. Lawson. ‘Cloth, gilt - - 3s. 6d. 


Lily and Nannie at School: A Story for 


Girls. By the Author of* ‘‘The Little Warngionss: Illustrated by 
DALZIEL BROTHERS. Cloth, gilt - - : - 35. Od. 


The Magic of Kindness; or, the Wen- 


drous Story of the Good Huan. By ne Brothers MAYHEW. With 
Illustrations by WALTER CRANE, Cloh, gilt - - - 3s. 6d 


Ox a Coral Reef: A Sea Story for Boys. 


By ARTHUR LOCKER. Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth, gilt 3s. 6d. 
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Crocker the Clown: A Tale for Boys. By 


B. CLARKE, Editor of ‘‘ Kind Words.” Handsomely Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


King Gab’s Story Bag; and the Wondrous 


Tales it contained. By HeErac.Lirus Grey. With Illustrations after 
ALBERT DURER by WALTER CRANE. Cloth, gilt - - 3s. 6d. 


Hours of Sunshine: A Series of Poems 


for Children. By MATTHIAS BARR, Author of ‘‘ Little Willie,” &c. 
With sixteen Coloured Plates from Designs by OSCAR PLETSCH, 3s. 6d. 


-—-— Se ee eee — = 


ONE SYLLABLE LIBRARY. 


Reynard the Fox, the Rare Romance of, 


and the Shifts of kis Son Reynardine. By SAMUEL PHILLIPS Day. 
With Coloured Illustrations by KRONHEIM, from designs by ERNEST 
GRISET. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt - - - 3s. 6d. 


4:sop's Fables. In Words of One Syllable. 


With Illustrations printed in Colours by KRONHEIM. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt - - : : - - : : 38. 6d. 


Sandford and Merton. In Words of One 


Syllable. With Illustrations printed in Colours by KRONHEIM. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt - - - : - < - 3s. 6d. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. In Words of One 


Syllable, by S. PuHittips Day. With Coloured Illustrations by 
KRONHEIM. MHandsomely bound in cloth, gilt - - - 3s. éd. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. In Words 


of One Syllable, by the Author of ‘‘The Boy’s First Reader.” 
Cotoured Illustrations from Designs es VEEL CRANE, &c. Hand- 
scmely bound in c.oth, gilt - - : : 3s. 6d. 


Evenings at Home. In Words of One 


Syllable, by the Author of ‘‘The Children’s Album.” Coloured I]lus- 
trations from Designs ny DOWNARD, BAYES, &c. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt - - - : - - 3s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes of this unique Series in active preparatios:. 
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TWO SHILLING SERIES 
OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 


Bound in best cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Illustrations. 


New Stories and Old Legends. By Mrs. 


T. K. Hervey. With Illustrations printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 


Owen Carstone: A Story of School Life. 


With I!ustrations printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt - 2s. 
The Story of the Hamiltons. With Illus- 
tr.toas printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt - - 2s. 


Beatrice Langton, or, the Spirit of Obe- 


dience. Cloth, gilt - - 


The Story of Arthur Hunter and Mats 


First Shilling. Cloth, gilt - - 2s. 


The Boy who Wonder By the Author 


of ‘* Ups and‘ Downs in zn Old Ma‘d’s Life.” Coloured Illustrations 


by KRONHEIM. Cloth, gilt - - - - - 2s. 
Lhe Little Orphan. Coloured Illustrations 
by KRONHEIM. Cloth, gilt : - - - - - - 2s, 
The Fiillside Farm. Coloured Illustrations 
by KRONHEIM. Cloth, gilt - - - - - - - 2s. 


*,* Other Volumes in act.ve preparation. 


EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES 
OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 


Bound in best cloth gilt, with Four Coloured Plates by KRONHEIM in 
each Book. 


The Holidays at Llandudno. 
Lhe flop Garden: A Story of Town and 


Country Life. 
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Algy’s Lesson. By S. E. De MORGAN. 


Ashfield Farm, or, Ellen and Robert's | 


First Journey from Home. 


Grandmamma's Spectacles. By the Author 


of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sunte:m.” 


Hid in a Cave ; or, the Lost Child. 
Little Fables for Little Folks. 
Flora Selwyn: A Story for Little Girls. 


*.* Other Volumes in active preparation. 


PRIZE BOOK SERIES. 
THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


NEW WORKS, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 


Will Adams: The Adventures of the First 


Englishman in Japan. By WILLIAM DALTON” - - 3s. 6d. 
Working Women of this Century: The 
Lesson of their Lives. By CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR- - - 3s. 6d. 


Famous Regiments of the British Army. 


By WILLIAM it. PAVENFORD DAMS _e Co‘oired Plate of 


Uniforms” - - - 3s. 6d. 
Lhe Angel of the fies and Other 
Stories. By JouN Topp, D.D. (New Edition) - - - 3s. 6d. 
Drawing-room Plays- - - - - 38. 6d. 


Our Exemplars, Poor and Rich. Edited 


by M. D. HILL, Esq. - - 3s. 6d. 
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CASSELL'S 
SHILLING STORY BOOKS. 


Bound in cloth, gilt. Price One Shilling each. With Illustra:ons. 
EDITED BY MARY HOWITT. 


The LElchester College Boys. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of ‘The Channings,”’ &c. 


The Delft Fug. By SILVERPEN. And 


other Tales. 


My First Cruise. By W. H. KINGSTON. 


And other Tales. 


Luke Barnicott. By WILLIAM Howrrr. 
And other Tales. 


Little Lizzie. By Mary GILziies. And 


other Tales. 


The Secret Society. By Mrs. DE MorGan. 


And other Tales. 


The Boat Club. By OLiver Optic. And 


other Tales. 


The Little Peacemaker. By Mary Howitt. 


And other Tales. 


CASSELL’S 
SHILLING TOY BOOKS. 


In Demy 4to, stiff covers. With Full-page Illustrations printed in Colours 
by KRONHEIM. 


. How Cock Sparrow Spent his Christias. 
. The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
. Queer Creatures. Drawn by One of 


Themselves. 


. i sop’s Fables. (21 Plates.) 


> WN 
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TECHNICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF A SERIES OF TWO SHILLING VOLUMES, 


Which contain all the essentials of a Technical Education, the 
principles of Science and Art being laid down with every possible 
clearness, and their practical application to the various branches of 
skilled workmanship being demonstrated and illustrated so as to 
enable any one of ordinary intelligence to avail himself of the 
advantages which a technical education is calculated to confer upon 
the well-instructed artisan. 


Linear Drawing. By Evtis A. Davipson, 


Lecturer on Engineering and Architectural Drawing in the City of 
London Middle Class Schools, contains the principles of Linear Drawing 
as adapted to Trade Manufactures, Engineering, Architecture, and 
Design, with about 150 Illustrations, and six whole page Diagrams of 
Working Drawings. Cloth, limp - - - - - - 2s. 


Orthographic and Tlsometrical Projection. 


By the same Author, treats of the Projection of Plans, Elevations and 
Sections of Solids, and the Development of Surfaces, for Masons, 
Carpenters, Builders, Architects, Metal-Plate Workers, Plumbers, and 
Artisans generally. Illustrated with about forty whole page Diagrams, 
drawn on Wood by the Author. Cloth, limp - = - - - 2s. 


Linear Drawing and Projection. The 
Two Volumes in One. Cloth, lettered - - : . : 3s. 6d. 


Building Construction, the Elements of, 


and Architectural Drawing, with 130 Illustrations on Wood by the 
Author. By Evtis A. Davipson, Author of ‘‘Linear Drawing,” 
‘* Projection,” ‘‘ Right Lines,” &c. Cloth, limp - - . 2s. 


Free Hand Drawing. (In the Press.) 


Drawings for ‘Sfoimers and Carpenters. 
(In the Press. ) 


*,"* The Series is prepared with a view to the Volumes being used by 
Teachers in Public and Private Schools—for Home Study—by Students in 
Training Colleges and Scientific Classes —as School Books in National and 
other Schools—and for Persons preparing for the ‘‘ Whitworth Scholarships,” 
or the Government Department of Science and. Art, the Society of Arts, the 
Middle Class and other Examinations. 
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CASSELL’S PRIMARY SERIES. 


An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals, specially pre- 
pared with a view to meeting the want indicated by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Education in National and other Schools, by 
providing a series of simple treatises on the RUDIMENTARY 
BRANCHES of Education, written by first-class men, whose personal 
knowledge of what is actually wanted, and whose practical experience 
render them peculiarly fitted to supply the specialité required. 


The following Volumes are now ready (others in preparation) :——- 


The Boy's First Reader, in Words of One 


Syllable, with Spelling Lessons. Adapted to plandand I. Illustrated. 


Cloth, lettzred - : : - - 4d. 
The Boys Second Reader. Adapted to 
Standard II. Cloth, lettered - : - - - 4d. 


Lhe Girl’s First Reader, in Words of One 


Syllable, with Spelling pen Adapted to Standard I. Illustrated. 
Clct, lettered - - : - - - - - - 4d. 


Lhe Girl's Second Reader. Adapted to 
- - - 4d. 


Standard II. Cloth, lettered - 


Elementary Arithmetic : Dealing with the 


Primary Rules in a new and original manner, ate supplying more than 
1,109 Examples. Cloth, lettered ° : : - - 4d. 


Elementary Geography: Written in a sim- 


ple, terse style, and furnishing throughout ne E tymolegy of terms 
supplied. Illustrated. Cloth, letterel = - - - 4d. 


Elementary British History: A condensed 


rectal of the Principal Events of British History, pee ay prepared for 
popular use in Junior Class:s. Cloth, lettered - 6d. 


Right Lines in their Right Places; or, 


Geometry without Instruments. An entirely novel treatment, which 
explains to the youngest pupil the First Principles of Geomety. With 
Drawings on Wood by the Author. Cloth, lettered - / Is. 
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Our Houses, and what they ave Made of: 


A familiar but scientific description of the materials used in the con- 
struction of our houses ; giving full account of the niture and origin of 
wood, iron, stone, &c., wth Illus‘ritive Designs and Descriptions of the 
various Trades employed in their manufacture or manipulation. Cloth, 
lettered - = - - : - - - - - Is. 


Our Bodies: An Elementary Text-Book of 


Human Physiology ; with 109 Questions for Examinations, and numerous 
Illustrations :(n Wood. Cloth, lettered . -" - - Is. 


England at Home: An Elementary Text- 
Book of Geography, Manufacture, Trale, and Commerce. Cloth, lett2red. 
. Is. 


Zoology; or, the Animal Kingdom Ex- 


plained in a familiar but strictly scientific manner. With abundant 
Illustrat‘o1s. Cloth, lettered - - - - - - - 2s. 


are. With Illustraticns - . 


Our Plants: What they are, and Why they 


The Explanatory Reader. A Series of 


Selections from good Authors for the use of Sehools of all grades. With 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. &c. Cloth, lettered — - 2 Is. 


Popular Drawing Copies. In Four Sets 


of Books, adapted to the use of Elementary, Middle, and Upper-Class 
Schools ; for Schools of Art, and for Private Study ; and designed to 
prepare Stucents for the Art Examinations in connection with the 
Depaitment of Science and Art at South Kensington, and the Societ y 
of Ans. 


Series A. Floral and Vegetable Forms. Cloth, lettered - 7s. 6d. 
»» kK. Model Drawing. Cloth, lettered : - - 7s. 6d. 
», C. Landscape Drawing. Cloth, lettered - - 7s. 6d. 
», D. Figure Draw nz. Cloth, lettered - - - 7s. 6d. 


Each Set consists of Twelve Tarts, p-ice Sixpence each, which may be had 
separately. 
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CASSELL’S 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


—_— 


Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific 


Manuals. The high character of this Series is well known, as furnishing 
Text-books for the Dublin University, and numerous first- class Schools. 


A rithinetic. Containing nearly 2,000 Ex- 
amples. Cloth, lettered - . 38. 6d. 


Plane Trigonometry. Cloth, lettered. 2s. 6d. 
Euclid. Elements LL, II., IIT. Cloth, let- 


tered - - - - 2s. 6d. 
Lucha. Books IV, N., VI. Cloth, ce 
Mathematical r ables. Cloth, saad 3s. 6d. | 
Mechanics. Cloth, lettered - - 35. 6d. | 
Optics. Cloth, lettered- .- - - as. 6d: 
Flydrostatics.’ Cloth, lettered- - 3s. 6d. 
Astronomy. Cloth, lettered - - - 5S. 
Steam Engine. Cloth, lettered - 3s. 6d. 
Algebra. , hird E Edition. . 

art oO : a a 

Complete, cloth, lettered - - : -  - 75, 6d. 


Tides and Tidal Currents. New sae 


with Tidal Cards. Cloth, lettered 


Natural Philosophy. With 160 abi 


tions. Cloth - - 4s. 6d. 


The Three Kingdoms of Nature. With 


numerous IJlustra‘ions - - Ios. 6d. 
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Hudson's Arithmetic for School and Co 


lege use. With a Copious Collection of Exercises, and Key. Clo! 
limp - : : : : ° ° - - Is. ¢ 


Wallace's Arithmetic. Cloth- - 1s. & 
Arithmetic for the Young. Cloth, limp, 1 


Cassell’s Lessons in French: Containing 


Complete View of the Idioms of the French Language, in a Seri 

of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By Professor FASQUELLE. Ne 

Edition. Revised and Improved, by Professor DE LOLME, 12mo. 
Parts I. and IL., in paper, each - - - - — - 4 
Ditto, cloth, each” - - - - - . : ‘ 2s. 6 
Ditto, complete in One Volume. Cloth - ° - 7 4s. 6 


Key to the Exercises in Cassell’s Lesson 


in French, 12mo. 
Paper : - - - - - - - - . +i 
Cloth : : - - - - ° - - - Is. 6 


French Manual. Forming a Complete 


Simple, and Practical Guide to a thorough knowledge of Speaking tl 
French Language. By Professor DE LOLME. Crown, 8vo cloth. 3 


French and English Correspondence fo 


Boys. 18mo, cloth = - - 2s. 6 


French and English Corvespondence fo: 


Young Ladwes. 18mo, cloth 2s. 6c 


French and English Commercial Corres 


pondence. With a Glossary in English and French of Ordinary Com 
mercial Terms, Formule, &c. &c. 18mo, cloth - - - 2s. 


The French Reader: Containing Extract: 


from the Best Authors. Designed for the Improvement of Students i1 
reading the French Language. New Edition. By Professor D) 
LOLME. 12mo. 


Paper a - 2s 
Cloth - - : - 2s. 6d 


French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary. Composed from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy 
Bescherelle, Landais, &c. &c. ; from the English Dictionaries of Ogilvie. 
Johnson, Webster, &c. &c.; from the T echnological and Scientific 
Dictionaries of both languages. By Professors DE LoLME and Wa. 
LACE. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth, lettered - - ° : - - 7s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition for Schools. 12mo, cloth - : : - 3s. Od 








| 
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Shilling Lessons in French. By Professor 


DE LoLME. 18mo. 
Sewed - - : : - - - - - : - IS. 
Cloth - - - += *© «© «© «*#© «© «#, 48, 6d. 


Sixpenny Lessons in French. With Rules 


for Pronunciation, on an entirely Novel and Simple a Reprinted 
in a revised form. Crown 8vo, paper covers - : - 6d. 


The International German Reader, for the 


use of Colleges and Schools. Containing Aids to Students, Selections 
from the best Prose Writers, and an Anthology of German Poetry. By 


EDWARD A. OPPEN, of Haileybury College. 12mo, cloth - 4s. 6d. © 


Lessons in German. Ina Series of Easy | 


and Progressive Lessons. By W. H. WOCUBURY: I2mo. 
Parts I. and II., paper, oe : - * - - - 2s. 
Ditto, cloth, each - - : - - - 2s. 6d. 
Complete i in One Volume. Cloth - - - - - 4s. 6d. 


Key to the Lessons in German. Revised 


Edition. 12mo. 
Paper - - - - : - - - - - - Is. 
Cloth - - - - - - - - - - Is. 6d. 


Sixpenny Lessons in German. By E. A. 
- 6d. 


OPPEN, Esq., of Haileybury College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth ~~ - 


Lhe German-English and Lnglish- German 


Pronouncing Dictionary. 8vo, cloth - - 7s. 6d. 


German Dictionary. _ Cheap ‘Edition for 


Schools. Cloth, lettered - - 3s. 6d. 


Lessons in Italian. By CHARLES 


TAUSENAU, M.D. 12mo, cloth -~ - - 38. 6d. 


Lhe Latin Grammar. By Professors 


ANDREWS and STODDARD. Crown 8vo, cloth - - 3s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises. Adapted to ANDREWS 





and STODDARD’s ‘$ pee n ee ” I[2mo. 
Paper - - . - - - - Is. 6d. 
Cloth = a < : - 5 4 ‘ - 2s. 
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Lhe Latin Reader. Adapted to “ Cassell’s | 
Latin Grammar ;” to which is appenied an appropriate Dictionary. | 
| 


12mo, cloth - Is. 6d. 


Bearp, D.D.  12mo. 


Paper ° . - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 
I Cloth - - - - - - - - - - 3s. | 


' |, Lessons in Latin. By the Rev. J. R. 
: Key to the Lessons in Latin. 12mo. : 
Ll “toe 2 oa oe ee ye 


first Lessons in Latin. By Professors | 


ANDREWS and STODDARD. = 12m0. . 
Paper : : > - - - - - - - - 1S. 
Cloth ° . - - . _ , z : Is. Od. 


Cassell’s Latin-English and English-Latin : 


Dictionary, By J. R. BEARD, D.D., and C. Bearp, B.A. 8vo, cloth. 


7s. 6d. | 
Latin Pictionary. Cheap Edition for ' 
Schools. Cloth - : - - - - - - - 3s. 6d. ! 


NOW READY, A NEW EDITION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
CASSELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

t 

I 
Comprising a compte List ef ail Works printed and published by Messrs. 
CASSELL, PRITER, aad GALVIN, fucluding a compendious List of their 
numerous Educational Works, This Catalogue is supplied sratis by al Book- 
seilers, and will be forwaid.d fost free on request addressed to the Publishers. 
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